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The gods of sport have surely reserved their choicest gifts for the cricket enthusiast. They have 
given him records of play and players more complete than those of any other game. And they 
have conferred upon him that happy schizophrenia which alone can make his enjoyment 
complete. For consider: while one half of his mind savours, ball by ball and stroke by stroke, the 
quality of the play, the other half is busy, figuring the precise point at which Mr. Smith will 
achieve his first thousand-runs-this-season or some esoteric ground record be established. We 
have always admired this passionate devotion to detail. We have a fellow feeling for it—under- 
standably, for it is a characteristic of ours, too. But in our case there is nothing schizophrenic 
about it. Our attention to our customers’ requirements is never anything but single-minded. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


2,150 branches in England and Wales 
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CURTIS & HENSON 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 
5131 (8 lines) 
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and at 
21, HORSEFAIR, 
BANBURY, OXON 
Tel. 3295-7 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


10 MINUTES WALK HERTFORD NORTH STATION 
A DELIGHTFUL OLD MILL HOUSE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 


ree 


IN A BEAUTIFUL SECLUDED SETTING 

OVERLOOKING THE MILL STREAM AND 

RIVER BEANE, WHICH FLOW THROUGH 
THE GROUNDS 


HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, STUDY, 
5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 2 DRESSING 
ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, DOMESTIC 
QUARTERS AND SELF-CONTAINED 
STAFF WING WITH 3 BEDROOMS 
AND BATHROOM. 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 


LOVELY WATERSIDE GARDEN 
PADDOCK. ABOUT 


4 ACRES 


PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 


Joint Agents: HARRODs LrD., 8S.W.1 (KEN. 1490), and CurtIs & HENSON, London. 


NORTH SOMERSET 


Minehead 18 miles, Dulverton Station 1 mile, Taunton 25 miles. 
In attractive rural country, close to a small village. 


AN ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN HOUSE 


Facing due south, 
completely modernised, 
and comprising entrance 

hall, 3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, 
spacious kitchen (Aga), 
breakfast room, 6 bed and 
dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


Partial central heating. 
Garage and stabling. 


Garden, small orchard and 
5 acres of woodland. 


In all about 7 ACRES 


PRICE £6,850 FREEHOLD 


Joint Sole Agents: CurTIS & HENSON, as above, and RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, 
Taunton, 


By direction of Rt. Hon. Lord Layton, C.H., C.B.E. 
SUSSEX. CLOSE TO ASHDOWN FOREST 


Haywards Heath main-line station 8 miles (London 45 minutes). 
Secluded position in unspoilt country away from development, airfields, etc. 
A Small Country House f 
in an exceptionally attrac- 
tive setting, convenient to 
x run. 

Comprising 2-3 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, large 
kitchen (Esse), 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main water and electricity. 
2 garages and other out- 
buildings. Charming tim- 
bered garden; hard tennis 
court (needs attention), 
2 fields, well-stocked kit- 
chen and fruit garden, 
woodland and rough graz- 
ing with lake. 

ABOUT 20 ACRES a - 


PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, London. 


WOKING WEYBRIDGE 
Sai. MANN & CO. ~» EWBANK & CO. ti 
WEST BYFLEET ° e ESHER 
NEW HAW COBHAM 
WALTON-ON-THAMES WEST SURREY GUILDFORD 
SO VERY CHARMING A VERY CONVENIENT HOUSE SHORT WALK TO STATION 
GU ILDFO RD On high ground close to private residential estate, 10 minutes’ (Waterloo 36 minutes). West Byfleet. 


Quiet residential road close to buses, 1 mile station, High 
Street, schools, etc. 


Delightful garden. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c., 

attractive lounge with inglenook fireplace, dining room, 

good kitchen, hall with cloakroom. Garage for 2 ears. 
ABOUT 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £5,600 


Guildford Office; 22, Epsom Road (Tel. 62911/2). 


IN IMMACULATE ORDER 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN COTTAGE-STYLE 
HOUSE. Complete central heating 
Convenient position about 1} miles Woking town and station 
(Waterloo 27 minutes). Near local shops, schools, good bus 
routes. 


4 bedrooms (3 with concealed wash basins), bathroom, 
sep. w.c., hall, cloakroom, through lounge with sun 
loggia, dining room, well-equipped kitchen with breakfast 
annexe. 2 garages. Complete oil-fired central heating. 
Main services. Delightful garden with hard tennis court. 


Recommended. Woking Office: 3, High Street (Tel. 3800, 
6 lines). 


walk Woking town and station. 


MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE 
11/2 acres, quiet position. 


in about 


7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 staff rooms, 4 reception rooms, 

good domestic offices. Detached garage. Main services. 

Central heating. About 11/2 acres with possible 
building site. £7,000 


Woking Office: 3, High Street (Tel. 3800, 6 lines). 


ASHLEY PARK, Walton-on-Thames 


Waterloo 25 minutes. 


CHARMING DETACHED CHARACTER HOUSE 
overlooking tree-lined park. 


8 double bedrooms (all with built-in cupboards), tiled 
bathroom, 21-ft. lounge, dining room, well-fitted modern 
kitchen. Built-in garage. Very attractive garden. 
FREEHOLD £5,500 
Sole Agents. Walton Office: 38, High Street (Tel. 2331/2). 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED POST-WAR 
DETACHED RESIDENCE 


4 


3 bedrooms (fitted wardrobes), 1 single bedroom, spacious 
bathroom, separate w.c., 20 ft. lounge, 16 ft. dining room, 
kitchen, cloakroom. Wood block flooring. Garage. 
Well-maintained garden. 

FREEHOLD £4,750 


(New Haw Office: 315, Woodham Lane. Tel. Byfleet 2884), 
OXSHOTT 


In lovely Knott Park area. Built 1953. 


Backing directly on to and having unrestricted views over 
many acres of undulating farmland. 


Fine lounge (25 ft. 3 ins. by 18 ft. 10 ins.) eluding dining 
recess, cloakroom, well-equipped kitchen, 4 pleasing 
bedrooms, tiled bathroom, sep. w.c. Part central heating. 
Wood block floors, ete. Most attractive garden extending 
to about 14 ACRE. Detached brick garage. 
£6,250 FREEHOLD 


Esher Office: Ewsank & Co., 70, 


(Tel. 3537/8). 


High Street, 
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JOHN D. WOOD Ts CO: 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone MAYfair 6341 (15 lines) 


CHAS. OSENTON & CO. 


HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD 


Telephone GUILDFORD 62927 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


GREAT TANGLEY MANOR > 


NEAR GUILDFORD (3 MILES) 


THIS ANCIENT 
AND 


HISTORIC MANOR 


mainly of Elizabethan date, but a part goes 
back to Saxon times, set on an island, 
surrounded by a stream-fed fresh water 


moat in the centre of its estate of 


ABOUT 120 ACRES 


together with five modernised cottages 
and a flat, the whole forming one of the 
most perfect properties of its kind and 


size within 30 miles of London. 


THE HOUSE 


contains 
FINE ORIGINAL PANELLING AND 
FIREPLACES 


It is equipped with complete central heating, 
modern bathrooms and kitchen, maintained to the 
highest possible standard and very easy to run, 


LOFTY RECEPTION HALL, DRAWING ROOM, 
DINING ROOM, LIBRARY, STUDY, 
ULTRA-MODERN KITCHEN, 

8/9 BEDROOMS AND 3 BATHROOMS 
(including PRINCIPAL SUITE OF 2 ROOMS AND 
BATH) 


Main electricity and water are connected. 
New plumbing, baths and electric wiring. 


EXCEPTIONAL GARDENS CONTAINING 
TROUT-STOCKED LAKE AND THE MOAT 


HARD TENNIS COURT 


SUPERLATIVE AND COMPREHENSIVE FARM BUILDINGS FOR T.T. DAIRY HERD EQUIPPED TO THE HIGHEST MODERN STANDARD 


INCLUDING TIES FOR 44 COWS 


OFFERED FOR SALE 
WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 
with the benefit of a 
substantial 
Section 314 Tax Claim 
balance in respect of 


agricultural improvements. 


Highly recommended by the Owner’s Agents: CHAS. OSENTON & CO. and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


BEMBRIDGE, ISLE OF WIGHT 


FORELAND HOUSE 


ONE OF THE BEST HOUSES IN THIS FASHIONABLE RESORT 
J “ Set 


SITUATE WITHIN A FEW YARDS OF 

THE SEA AND SUITABLE FOR 

FAMILY USE OR A SMALL HIGH- 
CLASS HOTEL 


COMPLETELY SECLUDED TIMBERED 
GROUNDS OF 
ABOUT 2% ACRES 
WITH TWO HARD TENNIS COURTS 
AND ORCHARD 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 


Further land available if required. 


3 LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS AND 

TERRACE, HALL WITH CLOAKROOM, 

8 BEDROOMS ALL TOLD AND 4 BATH- 
ROOMS 

AN 


All main services, including drainage. EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Recommended by Messrs. WATSON BROS., High Street, Bembridge (Tel. 105), and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (H.62030) 


By direction of the Trustees of the 1st Baron Dulverton, deceased. 


OVER ONE MILE OF FIRST-CLASS SALMON AND TROUT FISHING 
IN THE RIVER WYE od 


AT HOLME LACY, 4 MILES FROM HEREFORD 
THE FISHING INCLUDES BOTH FLY AND SPINNING WATER WITH SIX SALMON POOLS AND LIES AND IS VERY ACCESSIBLE 
BAILIFF’S COTTAGE AND FISHING HUT 


THIS IS A FIRST-CLASS SALMON BEAT WHICH FOR MANY YEARS HAS BEEN LIGHTLY FISHED AND PROPERLY KEEPERED 


WITH THE IMMEDIATE ENJOYMENT OF THE FISHING RIGHTS FOR THE 1958 SEASON 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY OR BY AUCTION ON MAY 15 AT THE SWAN HOTEL, ROSS-ON-WYE 


Solicitors: Messrs. FARRER & CO., 66, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


Joint Agents: Messrs. J. P. STURGE & SONS, 24, Berkeley Square, Bristol 8, and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


CORNISH RIVIERA 


MENEHAY, FALMOUTH 


A MOST UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE 
PROPERTY 
comprising 
TWO-FLOORED GEORGIAN 
HOUSE IN FLAWLESS ORDER 


2 OTHER BEDROOMS FOR STAFF 
OR NURSERY AND A THIRD 
BATHROOM APPROACHED BY 

SEPARATE STAIRCASE 


Main electricity and water. 


GOOD OUTBUILDINGS AND 


Completely modernised for labour sav- 2 MODERNISED COTTAGES 


ing, decorated in discriminating taste 
and set in secluded sub-tropical grounds 
and land of about 11 Acres. 


Charming secluded sub-tropical garden on 
rich soil with greenhouse. Small market 
garden and agricultural land. 

LOW OUTGOINGS 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE 
TREATY OR AUCTION LATER 


SITTING HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
CLOAKROOM, SUPERLATIVE “LIVING” 
KITCHEN, 4 MAIN BEDROOMS, 

2 BATHROOMS AND DRESSING ROOM 


Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. ROWE & KNOWLES, FALMOUTH (Tel. 189), and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 
Formerly the residence of Mrs. Selby Lowndes of Whaddon. CHILTLEY PLACE, LIPHOOK 


WINSLOW, NORTH BUCKINGHAMSHIRE REMODELLED LUXURY RESIDENCE 


T CLASS ORDER 
HUNTING WITH WHADDON CHASE AND BICESTER IN FIRS 

OVER £6,500 SPENT ON RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 
i: Luxuriously fitted 


residence of character. 


ae ji ‘ Lounge hall, games and 
Sitting hall, drawing room, 3 reception rooms, 8 bed 
dining room, modern dom- and dressing rooms, 6 bath- 
estic offices, 8 bedrooms rooms, small staff flat, 
(5 with basins), 5 bath- model kitchen. 


rooms. 
Complete central heating. Electric central heating. 
: 2 Main services. 
All main services. 
2 STAFF COTTAGES STAFF COTTAGE 
(each with bath and main 
services). Lovely gardens. 
GARAGE 41/2 ACRES 
PIRST-CLASS 
PSTABLING Freehold with : ys £ : 
possession. i ‘ ‘a =e 
CHARMING GARDEN AND PADDOCKS pi 
NEARLY 7 ACRES, FREEHOLD PRICE £7,500 FOR THE ABOVE 
PRICE £8,850. VACANT POSSESSION Another 2 cottages and 45 acres parkland also for sale. 
Fi icul f Joint A : ROBINSON & HALL, 15a, St. i 
Dare Scere matord (rel, 2201), SO SOHN D. WOOD & CO. ( Ref. J.42335) Further particulars from JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (Ref. J.60514) 


— $$ $—i—C———— lee 
gam 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 
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23, MOUNT STREET, ; 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


COUNTRY LI IFE—MAY 8, 


ste ES 


1958 


WILSON & CO. 


SURREY. EASY REACH DORKING AND REIGATE 


Close to Sussex border. Facing due south on the outskirts of a charming village overlooking farmlands with pleasant views. 
34 miles to main line station (London 40 mins.). Ideally placed for daily travel yet enjoying perfect seclusien. 
A BEAUTIFULLY MELLOWED PERIOD HOME satan back to the 15th Century, with about 8 ACRES 


Rates about £73 per annum. 


The subject of considerable expenditure and a 
property that will appeal to the purchaser who 
will appreciate an exceptionally fine old-world 
garden and who requires a genuine period house. 


Hall, cloakroom, dining room (26 ft. by 18 ft.), 

sitting room (20 ft. by 14 ft.), garden room 

(18 ft. by 16 ft.), principal suite of bedroom, 

dressing room with verandah and bathroom, 
3 other bed. and bathroom. 


Main electricity, water and gas. 
Central heating. 
Independent hot water supply. 


Beautifully timbered grounds with water 
feature, spreading lawns with croquet lawn 
and bowling green, 3 rose gardens. Fine south 
terrace with sun loggia. Productive kitchen 
garden with greenhouses. Arable field. Garage, 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,750 


The period furniture, carpets and curtains are available at valuation. 
Inspected and most strongly recommended by Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., as above. 


QROsvenor 
1441 


SMALL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN 
WEST SUSSEX 
Ideal for purchaser interested in yachting, golf and racing. 
Unspoilt country south of the Downs. 4/6 bed., 2 bath., 
3 reception. Janitor for central heating. Mains. Timbered 
gardens, orchard and paddock. 
FREEHOLD WITH 5 ACRES 


HIGH UP IN SUSSEX BETWEEN 
LOXWOOD AND HORSHAM 
Will appeal to anyone requiring a lovely view and a house 
which is in perfect order and having oil-fired central heating. 
Charming Character House with Horsham slab roof. 
6 bed., 3 bath., 3 reception. Staff cottage. Gardens and 
farm buildings. Useful pastureland for small herd. 
Freehold with immediate Possession. 
Highly recommended by the Agents as one of the best 
properties on the market at present. 


KENT. CLOSE TO SEVENOAKS 
PICTURESQUE LABOUR-SAVING 
MODERN HOUSE IN THE TUDOR STYLE 
Close to golf course. Ideal for daily travel, 

6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Central 
heating. Aga, superb kitchen. Garages for 3. Garden 
with tennis court. 

FOR SALE WITH 114 ACRES 


COLLINS & COLLINS ano RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, raics. 


WESTLAND HOUSE, CURZON STREET, W.1. 


Tel. GROsvenor 3641 (8 lines). 


(AND AT SALISBURY, SOUTHAMPTON, SHERBORNE AND TAUNTON) 


BEACONSFIELD—AMERSHAM 
—HIGH WYCOMBE TRIANGLE 
450 feet ahove sea level with glorious views. 


BERKSHIRE 
A GEORGIAN HOUSE OF RARE CHARM 
Beautifully appointed and immaculately maintained. 


Quiet seclusion and full south aspect with vistas over 
beautiful and secluded grounds, 3 acres. Accom.: hall 
and 4 reception, 5 bed. and dressing rooms, staff rooms, 
3 bathrooms. Cottage. All main services. Central heating. 
Garage, stables and self-contained flat. Boathouse. 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Illustrated details from the Auctioneers (above). 


te: 
FLEE 
FARNBOROU GH 


AMESBURY, WILTS 


CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE IN 
MINIATURE WALLED PARK 


Delightful period residence in secluded grounds 
near town’s centre. Hall and 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, kitchen, etc. Staff rooms. ata services. 
Cottage. Garage. Swimming p 
31/2 acres. FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Tilustrated details from the Auctioneers (above). 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


Luxuriously appointed modern Residence of 5 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception, staff flat with bathroom. 
American style kitchen. Central heating. Main services. 
Cottage. Swimming pool, tennis court. Garages. 
Stabling. Garden, paddocks and woodland. 7 ACRES 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Illustrated details from Owner’s Agents (above). 


apa WINTNEY 
DERSHOT 
ALRESPORD 


IN A HANTS VILLAGE 


On bus route and close to shops. 


ATTRACTIVE LITTLE BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
2 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, dining room and kitchen. 
Main electricity, water and gas. Garage. 
FREEHOLD £2,600 

Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


Well matured garden. 


TAYLOR & CO. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY SPECIALISTS 
Axminster, Devon. Tel. 


Crewkerne, Somerset. Tel. 546, 


SOMERSET—DEVON BORDER 


HAMPSHIRE 


44 miles south of Winchester. 


GENTLEMAN’S ATTESTED DAIRY AND 
SMALL STUD FARM 


Centre of delightful village amidst unspoilt countryside. 


HOUSE OF CHARACTER. 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 reception rooms and modern kitchen. 
SELF- Cen eee FLAT 


EXCELLENT BUILDINGS INCLUDING 
COW-HOUSE FOR 35; DAIRY; LOOSE BOXES;: 
CALF PEN; BARN 


: FARM COTTAGE 
Main electricity and water. 
75 ACRES PLUS 5 ACRES RENTED. 
FREEHOLD £12,000 


Sole Agents: Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). 


AN OUTSTANDING SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


BETWEEN FARNHAM & ODIHAM 


Close to bus route, under 1 mile from village, 34 miles 
main line station. 
= 4 


OLD-WORLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE. 3 bedrooms 
(2 h. and c.), bathroom, staircase hall, cloakroom, 
2 reception rooms, garden room, kitchen and useful 
store room, Main water and electricity. A most 
artistically laid out and pretty garden, 1/2 ACRE. 
FREEHOLD £5,200 
Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


KNAPMAN, SON & BAMENT, r.ax 


CANAL, SALISBURY (Tel. 4226/7) 


HAYDOWN AND GODDARDS FARMS 
NETHER WALLOP, HAMPSHIRE 


Salisbury 10, Andover 7, Romsey 13. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


HAYDOWN FARM 


of 50 acres at the realistic price of £4,850. F.H., V.P. 
Charming easily-run House of early Georgian character 


3 bed., dressing room, 
bathroom, hall, cloaks, 
2 reception rooms, study, 
kitchen with Aga. Sub- 
stantial outbuildings com- 
prise double garage, stable, 
barn, cow stall, workshop, 
engine house, children’s 
chalet, ete. Small easily 
worked garden, 7-acre 
paddock, remainder well- 
timbered rough shooting. 


With old- 
world farmhouse. Ex- 
tensive set farm buildings, 
18 ACRES PASTURE. 


charming 


GODDARDS FARM 
An excellent small dairy 
farm of 52 fertile acres, 
with convenient sized farm- 
house and comprehensive 

buildings. 


FOR SALE SEPARATELY BY AUCTION ON JUNE 10 _ 


Situated at head of secluded sheltered valley. 
Full particulars from Sole Agents above. 


(Unless Sold Previously By Private Treaty) 
Private mortgages available. 


Dn ee 
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ee HARRODS iauures 


felegrams: 


‘Estate, Harrods, London” 32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


AUCTION 12th JUNE NEXT AT FOLKESTONE (unless previously sold) 
NORTH HOUSE, HYTHE, KENT 
ELEVATED POSITION, WITH UNINTERRUPTED 
SOUTHERLY VIEWS OVER THE CHANNEL 
A PROPERTY OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER 
Built in the style of a 


Dutch farm house, and 
in first-rate order 


throughout. 
Entrance hall, 2 superb 
reception rooms, sun 


lounge, 5 bed., 2 bath. 
Full central heating. 

2 garages, one with man’s 
accommodation over. 
All main services. 
Fascinating gardens and 
small orchard, IN ALL 
ABOUT 11/3; ACRES 


| FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
| Joint Auctioneers: GEO. MILNE & Co., 107, Sandgate Road, Folkestone (Tel. 3619), 
and HARRODS LTpD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Eztn. 806). 


A VERITABLE SUN-TRAP 


Wonderful position on southern slope of Ashdown Forest. Buxted 2} miles, 
Uckfield 4 miles, Tunbridge Wells 13 miles. 


THIS UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


Standing some 400 ft. 
up, facing south, with 
lovely views. 

4 reception rooms, 5 bed. 
and dressing rooms, 
bathroom. 

Part central heating and 
oak strip flooring. Main 
electricity and water. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
AND 
LARGE GREENHOUSE 
Fine gardens, choicely 
stocked and attractively 
laid out, in all 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE. WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


| Inspected and strongly recommended by Sole Agents: 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $8. W.1 
(KENsington 1499. Eatn. 810). 


NEAR SOUTH DEVON COAST 


Easy access to Torquay, Dartmouth and Plymouth. Station within 10 minutes’ walk 
Bus service passes the property. 


DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Situated on edge of a 
village, with spacious 
rooms and conveniently 
planned. 


Hall, 3 reception and 4 

bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

kitchen with Aga cooker 
and Agamatic boiler. 


2 garages. 
Main electricity and water. 
Easily maintained garden, 


lawns, fruit trees. Kitchen 
garden. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). 


HERTS—ESSEX BORDER 
4 miles Bishop's Stortford. Overlooking a village green and 44 minutes Town. 
A QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE on two floors only 
Square hall, 3 reception, 
5 bed., bath. (second bath. 


easily arranged), staff sit- 
ting and bedroom. 


Main services. 
Garage. 


Partly walled garden of 
character. 


FREEHOLD £7,500 


Inspected and recommended by Hakrops Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge S.W.1 (KENsington 1490, Extn. 810). 


AUCTION 11th JUNE NEXT. (Unless previously sold) 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 


IDEAL FOR RETIREMENT, HOLIDAYS AND LETTING 


Ivy Cottage, 
Crablands, Selsey 
Pleasant country situation, 
yet 1 mile from beach. 
Lounge (28 ft. by 20 ft.), 
oak-panelled dining room, 
study, 4 bedrooms (h. and 
c.), bathroom and dressing 
room. 


Oak strip floors. 
Main services, 
Garden room. 


Old-established but easily 
kept garden, of about 
ACRE with garage space. 


IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 


ONLY 15 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN 


First-class situation with a fine view, 400 ft. up. South aspect, close buses and golf 
course, 4 mile stations. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


2 


3 reception rooms, sun 
lounge, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 


All main services. 
Part central heating. 
Garage (2 cars). 


Attractive garden, 


2 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £5,250 (extra 1/2 acre available). POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 


SURREY. 600 FEET UP 


1 mile from station (London 35 minutes). Close to shops, schools and all amenities. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE DETACHED RESIDENCE IN PERIOD STYLE 


Built in 1937, Snow- 
cemmed and timbered 
under a mellow-tiled 
roof. Carefully planned 
and well fitted 
throughout. 


L-shaped hall, cloakroom, 
2 large reception rooms, 
well-fitted kitchen, utility 
room, 3 large bedrooms, 
bathroom. Built-in garage. 
Delightful gardens which 
are a feature of the 
property, carefully laid out 
and well matured, 


IN ALL ABOUT 
Vo ACRE 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,750 OPEN TO OFFER 


HARRODS LrTp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). 


SIX MILES MAIDSTONE 
Close to a favourite village. 
DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF CHARACTER, facing south 


Entrance hall and cloak- 
room, fine lounge, 2 other 
reception rooms, 6 bed. 
and dressing rooms, 2 
bathrooms, compact 
offices. 


2 garages. 
Useful outbuildings. 


Co.'s water and electric 
light. 


Attractive grounds with 
lawns, rose-beds, ete. 


£8,000 FREEHOLD 
Highly recommended by the Joint Agents: Jok CLOKE & Sons, Maidstone (3911), 
and Hakrops Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 


COUNTRY LIF ESAMAY> 8e19'5'8 


3 
Telephones: 
2481 
)F COUNTRY HOUSES | REGent( 2482 
| SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES 


A LOVELY GEORGIAN HOUSE AT BEARSTED, KENT 


BETWEEN THE MAIN ROAD AND THE PICTURESQUE VILLAGE GREEN 
MAIDSTONE 3 MILES. ONE HOUR FROM LONDON 


Well protected park-like setting 
adjacent to farmland. 


FULLY MODERNISED INTERIOR 


GRACEFULLY PROPORTIONED 
ROOMS 


Lounge hall, drawing room 35 ft. by 20 ft., 
2 other reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. (On top floor are playroom and 
2 or 3 usable attics). New decorations in 
artistic taste. Basins in 5 bedrooms. 


Oil-fired central heatiny. Agamatie domestic 
boiler. All mains. 


STABLE. 2 GARAGES 


Charming garden overlooking own paddock, 
pond and valuable woodland. 


£9,500 WITH OVER 11 ACRES 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


Sole Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., as above. 


10 MILES FROM CAMBRIDGE 


Secluded position in the centre of a village on the borders of Essex, Herts and Cambridge- 

shire, about 49 miles from London. 7 miles from Audley End station, with excellent 

service of trains to Liverpool Street, 1 hour. Easy reach Newmarket, Royston, Bishop’s 
Stortford. 


MODERNISED QUEEN ANNE PERIOD HOUSE OF IMMENSE CHARM 


In a beautiful, easily 
worked walled garden. 


The house has a bright 

and cheerful interior 

with well proportioned 

rooms on two floors 

only and is in immacu- 
late condition. 


83 reception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, fitted basins, bath- 
room. Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage (mains 
available). Cobbled court- 
yard with garage for 3 cars. 
Stabling and other out- 
buildings. 


Very lovely secluded garden bounded by River Granta, easily run with wide 
expanse of lawn, flowering and evergreen trees and shrubs, vegetable garden with 
espalier fruit trees. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE. PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 
Agents: F. L. MEROER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REG. 2481. 


BUCKS. 6 miles Bletchley 
MELLOWED 18th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
In quiet cul-de-sac within the confines of unspoilt village. 


4 bedrooms, 2 reception. bath. Kitchen and dairy. 


Mains. Mature garden. The house is at present empty 
and in need of-some attention but is most 


STRONGLY RECOMMENDED AT £2,750 


AT ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY 
EXCLUSIVE LOCALE BETWEEN EGHAM AND WINDSOR 


GOLF AT WENTWORTH AND SUNNINGDALE 


Well protected position. 35 minutes Waterloo, 


A house of 
the older type. 


Interior has a _ strong 
Georgian influence, lofty 
and well proportioned 
rooms and is beautifully 
decorated. 3 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, bath 
and dressing rooms, 


All main services. 
Garage and stable. 


Charming, level and 
secluded garden about 
3/44 ACRE. 


Few minutes’ walk from Englefield Green and 14 miles Egham Station. 
PRICE REDUCED TO £7,500 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., as above. 


WILTSHIRE DOWNS 


Magnificent situation with views over three counties. 


Perfect copy of a small Quzen Anne House built to 

designs of an architect. 

dressing room, 2 bathrooms, maid’s sitting room. Lectric 

light. Main water. Double garage. Stone-built Bungalow 

Cottage in excellent condition. Partly-walled garden and 
small paddock. 


2 ACRES. £6,500 
Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., as above. Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., as above. 


2 reception, 5 bedrooms, 


CHARMING SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
BEAUTIFULLY MAINTAINED, IN EXCELLENT CONDITION AND 
EASY TO RUN 
SUSSEX. WITH VIEWS TO SOUTH DOWNS 


Beautifully situated in lovely country south of Tunbridge Wells, 12 miles from 
Eastvourne and 12 from Lewes, 


WELL PLANNED 


COUNTRY HOUSE OF CONVENIENT SIZE 
Approached by drive 230 yards long with ENTRANCE LODGE 
Completely modernised and in excellent repair the house contains: 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5-6 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 
STAFF WING OF 2 ROOMS AND BATHROOM 
Main water and electricity. 

2 GARAGES. STABLING FOR 3. Capital range of farm buildings with T.T. 
Attested cowstall, fine old barn and other buildings. 

PAIR OF SEMI-DETACHED COTTAGES 
Well matured gardens, 15 acres arable, 35 acres of pasture and 8 acres 
woodland, in all 58 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS A WHOLE 
or would exclude the cottages 
The owner has a pedigree Attested herd of Jerseys which he would be prepared 


to sell at valuation. 
Agents: F. L. MeRcER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Reg. 2481). 


HANTS—BERKS BORDER 


In a beauty spot between Newhury and Andover. 
OVERLOOKING CARNARVON ESTATE 


Newly-built house of attractive design. Charming 
hall with gallery, 20 ft. lounge, dining room, 4 bedrooms. 
well-equipped kitchen and bathroom. Mains. Garage. 


Site area 134 ACRES backing on to woodland. 


FOR SALE AT £5,250 


ESSEX—CAMBS BORDER. 12 miles Cambridge 


One hour City, via Audley End, 8 miles. 
A CHARMING SMALL PERIOD COUNTRY HOME IN VILLAGE 


LOUNGE, DINING ROOM, 3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. AGA. MAINS. 
GARAGE 
£3,850 WITH 1 ACRE 


HANTS—BERKS BORDER. Newbury and Basingstoke 
LARGE COUNTRY HOUSE SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL, COUNTRY 
HOTEL OR CONVERSION INTO FLATS 
MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED GEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE 
Lounge hall, 4 reception, 15 bedrooms (basins), 4 baths. Central heating. Mains. 
Garage. 

FOR SALE WITH 2 ACRES 


RESIDENTIAL SMALLHOLDING IN KENT 


Folkestone 7 miles, Ashford and Canterbury 12 miles. 
OWNER HAS BEEN ENGAGED IN POULTRY AND MUSHROOM 
GROWING ON A PROFITABLE SCALE 


for which there are special and ample buildings well away from the charming 
chalet-type house. Lounge, dining room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Central heating. 
Main services. Extremely nice garden. Garage. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES. OFFERED AT £5,500 
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STRUTT & PARKER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQU 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wel 


NORTH ESSEX VILLAGE 
HALSTEAD 4 MILES, SUDBURY 7 MILES 
A FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
Suitable for institutional purposes or conversion 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
5 BEDROOMS 
2 DRESSING ROOMS 
BATHROOM 
And additional accommodation 
including: 

2 GROUND FLOOR ROOMS 
5 SECONDARY BEDROOMS 
AND BATHROOM, 6 ATTIC 
ROOMS 
Main electricity. Private water 
supply (mains available). 


BRICK GARAGE AND 
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, LOFTS & WARNER 


ARE, LONDON, W.1. (GROsvenor 3056) 
Is, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


NORTH-WEST KENT 


IN UNSPOILED COUNTRY AND CLOSE TO VILLAGE 
Station about 13 miles. London under 40 minutes. 


A PICTURESQUE 
FARMHOUSE 
dating from XVIth Century, 
in good order and well fitted. 
LOUNGE HALL, 2 RECEPTION, 
4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 
Main electricity and water. 
OUTBUILDINGS, INCLUDING 
GARAGE 


Sots einai ATTRACTIVE EASILY 
artly walled garden bounded by } ‘a ‘ T 
ap TeaTh MAINTAINED GARDEN 


FOR SALE 


Suitable for institutional purposes. 


WALES 


close to the village. 


ee he * 


FOR SALE 


Sole Agents: 


in conjunction with 


MR. B. 


“POLPENWITH” 


COMPACT FARMHOUSE (2 rec., 


Long water frontage. 


garden crops. 
Possession. 


NEW FOREST 


Between Brockenhurst (3 miles) and Lymington (4 miles) 


ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER 
THROUGHOUT 


FINN-KELCEY & ASHENDEN 


Estate Offices, LYMINGE, FOLKESTONE, KENT (Tel. Lyminge 87171) 


kitchen, 4 bed. and bath.). 
Useful modern buildings. 941/2 ACRES fertile land ideal for bulbs and market 
Excellent sporting. 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 


Sole Agents: Strutt & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Coval Hall, Chelmsford 
(Tel. 4681), or Head Office, as above. 


IN ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL VALLEYS 


On high ground in a lovely position 7 miles from Llandrindod Wells, 


The House built of 
Portland stone 
Hall, billiards and 
3 reception rooms, 
modernised offices, 

9 principal bedrooms, 

12 attic rooms, 

3 bathrooms, 
Central heating by Janitor 
boiler. Electricity. 
Good spring water. 
Useful outbuildings. 
Cottage. 
Beautiful gardens, wood- 
land, walled kitchen gar- 
den, squash court, 
ABOUT 15 ACRES 


WITH POSSESSION 


Apply: Strutt & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, Head Office, as above, 
or Ceris Broadway, Builth Wells (Tel. 3135). 


3 RECEPTION, 
7 BEDROOMS, 
3 BATHROOMS, 
Central heating, 
main electricity and water. 
GARAGE AND 
STABLING. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE 
Well laid-out gardens and 
grounds. 2 paddocks. 
IN ALL ABOUT 

91/2 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Srrurr & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, Manor Office, Beaulieu (Tel. 377), or 
Head Office, as above. 


W. KNUCKEY 
PENHALVEOR, REDRUTH, CORNWALL (Tel. Stithians 239) 


ON THE CORNISH RIVIERA 


A unique RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY on the Helford Estuary. 


Main services. 


Freehold. Vacant 


Particulars from the Joint Agents, as above. 


ABOUT HALF-AN-ACRE 


Agent: Srrutr & Parker, Lorprs & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


WILTSHIRE—GLOUCESTERSHIRE BORDER 
In the centre of the Beaufort Hunt. Chippenham 10 miles. Bath 16 miles. 
LUCKINGTON MANOR, BADMINTON 


Stone-built Period Manor House on edge of village. 
Modernised and equipped with every labour-saving convenience. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
Musicroom, 4 principal bed- 
rooms, 3 dressing rooms, 3 
principal bathrooms, staff 
accommodations. 
Central heating. Main 
electricity and water. 
Delightful gardens. Excel- 
lent hunter stabling for 8. 
Garage for 2 cars, 2 good 
cottages. Good pasture 
field, in all about 12 Acres. 
Market Garden Holding 
with stone-built house with 
2 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms and bathroom. 
Ranges of glass and build- 
ings, About 3 acres. 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE, OR IN 3 LOTS AT THE OAK ROOM, FORTTS 
RESTAURANT, MILSOM STREET, BATH, on FRIDAY, MAY 16 at 3 p.m. 


Solicitors: Eyres & BACKHOUSE, 2, Wood Street, Bath. 
Auctioneers: COWARD, JAMES & Morris, 14, New Bond Street, Bath (Tel. 3150); 
and Srrurr & PARKER, Lorts & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


WOODBRIDGE 8 MILES, EAST COAST 4 MILES 
Convenient for sailing, golf and shooting. 
A DELIGHTFUL QUEEN ANNE COUNTRY HOUSE 


3 reception rooms, 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 dressing rooms 
and 2 bathrooms. Above, 
staff accommodation and 
bathroom. 


Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
Garages and outbuildings. 

LODGE COTTAGE. 


Beautiful matured garden 

and grounds include Ser- 

pentine walled garden and 
specimen trees about 


8 ACRES 


StruTr & ParkKER, LoFTs & WARNER, 11, Museum Street, Ipswich (Tel. 51208), or 


Oak panelled lounge, 2 
other reception rooms, 
billiards room, sun loggia, 
cloakroom, 2 _ principal 
suites, 5 other bedrooms, 
3 sumptuous bathrooms. 
All main services. 
Full central heating. 
Detached garage (3-4 cars), 
5-roomed flat over. 
Secluded, well-timbered 
gardens. 
Over 11/4 acres. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE, £9,000. VACANT POSSESSION 


BRADSTREET & CO. 


Head Office: 419-421, Hendon Way 
And at Mill Hill, N.W. 


HERTS. 15 MILES FROM THE WEST END 
Outskirts of a Market Town. 


SUPERBLY EQUIPPED FAMILY RESIDENCE 


iS 


(uniess previously sold). 


SUFFOLK 


PRICE £8,000 


Sole Agents: 


Head Office, as above. 


(Est 1925) 


N.W.4 (Tel.: HENdon 7676, 4 lines). 
, and Sudbury Hill, Middx. 


Easily accessible by road and rail. 


(Tel. HENdon 7676, 4 lines.) 
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130, MOUNT STREET, 
. LONDON, W.1 


Tel.: MAYfair 


aoe R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


SUFFOLK | 


On outskirts of village in completely unspoilt part of the county within easy reach of the coa Excellent sporting facilities. 


Newly-installed automatic and thermostatic 
central heating plant. 


THE PERFECT EXAMPLE OF A FULLY 
MODERNISED 


RED BRICK GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE OF MEDIUM SIZE 


Features include beautifully proportioned 

rooms, luxuriously appointed bathrooms, 

decor in perfect taste and newly-planned 
labour-saving domestic offices. 


Main electricity and water. 


Exceptionally good cottage for gardener. 


Garage and useful outbuildings. 


Beautifully timbered and mature old-world gar- 
dens. New electrically heated greenhouse. Orchard, 
paddock, ete. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES IN ALL 


THIS PROPERTY OF OUTSTANDING 
MERIT CAN ONLY BE APPRECIATED BY 
INSPECTION, WHICH THE SOLE AGENTS 
WILL BE PLEASED TO ARRANGE 


ENTRANCE AND INNER STAIRCASE HALL, 
CLOAKROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
DOMESTIC OFFICES WITH AGA AND 

AGAMATIC, 8 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 

3 BATHROOMS 


Messrs. R. C, KniGuT & Sons, Market Place, Stowmarket (Tel. 384-5), Old Town Hall, Bury St. Edmunds (Tel. 135), or as above. 


And at STOWMARKET, NORWICH, BURY ST. EDMUNDS, CAMBRIDGE, HADLEIGH and HOLT 
51a and 63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, And at CHELMSFORD, GUILDFORD 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Ha ta ALFRED SAVILL & SONS WIMDORNS and WORING 


Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents. Associated with PETRE & ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, Loddon, Norwich and Fakenham. 


HOOK HEATH, WOKING 


Under 2 miles station. 28 minutes Waterloo. 


A UNIQUE HOUSE ON A TERRACED SITE 


WANTED URGENTLY 
A FIRST CLASS 200/300 ACRE FARM 


With lovely unspoilt 
south views to the 
Hog’s Back. 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


HOUSE OF CHARACTER with 5-6 BEDROOMS, 2-3 BATHROOMS AND 
3-4 RECEPTION ROOMS AND MODERN DOMESTIC QUARTERS 
GOOD FARM BUILDINGS, PREFERABLY GRASS FARM 


5 main bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 

3 staff rooms and 
bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms, sun parlour. 
Oul-fired central heating. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
FASCINATING 
GARDEN OF 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 


OXFORD, BUCKS., COTSWOLDS, GLOS., WILTS. OR 
E. SOMERSET PREFERRED 


Bx = gee NO COMMISSION REQUIRED 
PRICE £7,750 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents, Woking Office, The Broadway, Woking (Tel. 2454-5). Particulars to London Office, as above. 
7 Bes DREWEA TT, WAI & BARTON ee 
1759 1 and 2144-5-6 
NEWBURY 


“THE GRANGE,” WOOLTON HILL, NEWBURY 
4 miles of the town, with buses, church and milage stores close by. 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE, part 17th Century with a Regency 
style front, in grounds of 31/ ACRES. 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, offices. Main services. Central heating. Garage and old stables. Walled 


. i garden. 2 small paddocks. 
Delightful quiet rural £5,500 


position. 8 bedrooms, 3 

bathrooms, 3 reception 

rooms, hall and offices. 

Main services. Attractive 

garage block and loose 
boxes. 


HANTS/BERKS BORDER 


London 56 miles. Newbury 3 miles. Winchester 20 miles. 
A CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 


WEST SUSSEX 
“ In the lovely Horsham-Billingshurst countryside. 
A HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 100 ACRES 
with beautiful views and in first-rate condition. 8 bed. and dressing rooms 
with 3 bathrooms in suites, 3 reception rooms, modern kitchen. 2/3 COTTAGES. 
4 garages and numerous buildings. Very fine garden. 


2 good Service Cottages. House, 1 Cottage and 9 Acres can be sold separately. 


BASINGSTOKE 7 MILES 
A REGENCY PERIOD COUNTRY HOUSE 
in a village area overlooking lawns and park-like meadows. 


7 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, halls. Main services. Garage and farmery 
suitable for small pedigree herd. 161/. ACRES in a ring fence. 


FREEHOLD WITHIFOSSESSION £6,500. COTTAGE AVAILABLE. Executors’ Sale. 


Grounds, pasture and 
woodland of 22 ACRES 


A MILE OF SMALL TROUT FISHING 


WHITTON & LAING 


20, QUEEN STREET, EXETER, DEVON. Tel. 59395/6. 


MOLDRAM, CLARKE & EDGLEY 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS 
30, COMMERCIAL ROAD, WOKING, Tel. 3419 (2 lines) 


WOKING, SURREY 


1 mile town centre and main-line station (Waterloo 27 minutes). 
AN EXCEPTIONAL DETACHED CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


2 MILES SOUTH OF EXETER 
PEAMORE COTTAGE 
On main Exeter to Torquay and Plymouth road. 


Constructed by a builder 


in 1948 for his own occu- 

pation and comprising 

the following labour- 

saving accommodation 
on 2 floors only. 


Spacious entrance hall, 
cloakroom, through lounge, 
sun room, dining room, 
American-style kitchen, 4 
bedrooms (h. and_ c.), 
dressing room, luxury bath- 
room, separate w.c. 2 
garages. Electrically con- 
trolled oil-fired central heat- 
ing throughout, 


The delightful crenaae atonal eo over 2/3rds OF AN ACRE, including tennis court. 


PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


Photographs available. 


8 BEDROOMS AND 
4 SECONDARY 
BEDROOMS, 

2 MAIN RECEPTION 
ROOMS, STUDY AND 
OFFICES 


Main electricity and water. 


GARAGE, STABLES 
AND PADDOCK OF 
334 ACRES 


AUCTION 23rd MAY, 1958 
In conjunction with Messrs. Clutton & Drew, 14, The Close, Exeter. 
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FOX & SONS 


CANFORD CLIFFS 
BOURNEMOUTH 


BOURNEMOUTH 
SOUTHAMPTON 


DITCHLING, SUSSEX 


In a charming rural setting only 8 miles Brighton. 


A CHARMING DETACHED FREEHOLD 
COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 


BRIGHTON 
WORTHING 


SOUTH WIGHT 


Stuuding high up with lovely coastal views and southerly 
aspect, 


MODERN CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


Occupying a superb position and enjoying magni,'cent 
views across Poole Harbour and close to golf links. 


MARINE RESIDENCE OF MERIT 
(Centrally heated) 


Little Orchard. 2-3 bedrooms, bathroom, lara lounge, 
well-equipped kitchen, breakfast room. Garage. Delight- 
ful secluded gardens, ‘including wide lawns, flower beds, 
fruit trees and kitchen garden. Auction at The Old 
Ship Hotel, Brighton, on May 29, 1958, unless 
previously sold. 
Solicitors: HOWLETT & CLARKE, 8, Ship Street, Brighton. 
Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, 
Brighton. Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 
Ideally situated in charming small village close to Ports- 
mouth, Petersfield and Winchester. 
MODERN RESIDENCE WITH STAFF FLAT 


Bo Si : See OS aay, 


Constructed of nratequaiity materials. 4 bedrooms 
(all with basins), bathroom, 2 reception rooms, cloak- 
room, kitchen. 2 garages, 


WELL LAID OUT GARDEN OF 12 ACRE 


Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. 
Tel. 25155 (4 lines). 


By_Order of Executors. 


ROTTINGDEAN, SUSSEX 


CHARMING TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE 


EXCELLENTLY FITTED AND MAINTAINED TO 


HIGH STANDARD 


Well planned accommodation. 


4 BEDROOMS, LUXURY 


BATHROOM, HALL, 


CLOAKROOM, 2 FINE RECEPTION ROOMS, 


MODERN KITCHEN. 
MATURED GROU 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2-3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 
kitchen. Self-contained unit of 3 rooms, bathroom and 
kitchen. Central heating. Double garage. 
SECLUDED GARDEN of 114 ACRES 


Tel, 25155 (4 lines). 


KENT OFFICES 
SEVENOAKS Tel, 2246 
OTFORD Tel. 164 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS Tel. 446 
RURAL SEVENOAKS 
A HOME OF CHARACTER AND A PROFITABLE FARMERY 
1 
3 : 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, 
excellent offices. 


Main electricity. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
Cottage, Buildings, 
Farmery and 46 Acres. 
LEASE FOR 
DISPOSAL 


with goodwill and equip- 
ment of Poultry Farm and 
Market ‘Garden. 


Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 125, High Street, Sevenoaks 
Cu Tel, 2246—4 lines). 


A KENTISH YEOMAN’S HOUSE 


With full south aspect, enjoying lovely views, 13'miles from old-world village of Goudhurst. 


Containing many Period 

features, including Ingle- 

nooks, Oak Raftered 

Ceilings, etc., in an excel- 

lent state of preservation. 

5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception. 


Main water and electricity. 
Double garage & stabling. 
2 ACRES of natural 
garden, including lake. 
£7,950 FREEHOLD 


Highly recommended by the Sole Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 
7, London Road, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 446-7). 


8, Quarry Street, 
QUILDFORD 


A BEAUTIFUL 17th- CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


GUILDFORD 
2 miles. 
Lounge hall, dining room, drawing 
room, breakfast room, kitchen, 
4 principal bedrooms, dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms, 2 secondary 
bedrooms. High, well propor- 
tioned rooms. Scheduled as a 
house of historic interest, 
Services. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
STABLE 
114 ACRES 
PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 


PRICE £11,000 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: Fox & Sons, 22, Haven Road, Canford 
Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. Cliffs, Bournemouth. Tel. Canford Cliffs 78099. 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


LARGE GARAGE. WELL 
JNDS OF 


Close to the Downs and within a few minutes’ walk of the 
sea front and village centre. 4 bedrooms (2 h. and c.), 
2 half-tiled bathrooms, spacious lounge, dining room, 
cloakroom and kitchen. Central heating. Integral garage. 
Charming sunny garden. 
PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. 
Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


SURREY OFFICES 
OXTED Tel. 2241 
REIGATE Tel. 5441 


ADJOINING NATIONAL TRUST 
High up, sheltered by Reigate Hill. } mile town and station. 


SUPERB RESIDENCE 
in excellent order. 

6 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, 

Garage and 2-roomed flat. 
Central heating. 
NEARLY 2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD only £9,750 
VACANT 
POSSESSION 

Strongly recommended by Owner’s Agents: Apply Reigate Office. 


LOOKING ON TO LIMPSFIELD COMMON 
and with views to the Downs. 20 miles London. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 


Within a mile of Oxted 
Station (London 40 mins.). 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms. 


ALMOST 34 ACRE 
Garage. 


FREEHOLD £4,950 


Inspected and recommended by IBBE TT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., Station Road 
East, Oxted (Tel. 2241-2), Surrey. 


Guildford 2992 


MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAY (G lines) 


A SMALL PERIOD COTTAGE OF GREAT CHARACTER 


GUILDFORD 
10 miles. 
Situated on the fringe of a lovely 
village, near beautiful country. 
Cranleigh Station 2 miles. 
Clandon Station 7 miles 
2 good reception rooms, cloak- 
room, kitchen, 3 bedrooms. bath- 
room. Main services. Charming 
old-world garden. 
GARAGE 
PRICE £3,950 FREEHOLD 
POSSESSION 
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CUBITT c WEST 
BEARE GREEN, NEAR DORKING 


A SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 


FOR SALE BY pha MAY 22 ete previously sold as a alee AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS 
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HASLEMERE (Tel. 680) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 


DORKING (Tel. 2212) 
EFFINGHAM (Tel.: Bookham 2801) 
BOOKHAM (Tel. 2744) 


LoT es LOT 4 


With 4 ACRES lawns and woodland. With walled kitchen garden. For conversion with about 3 ACRES wild garden. 


VALUABLE TIMBER (LOT 1A) 9 ACRES 
(Ref. D.712) 


A 43 ACRE DAIRY FARM A COACH-HOUSE FOR CONVERSION 
Full details from the Auctioneers: CuBITT & WeEsT, Dorking Office (Tel. 2212-3). 


SURREY/HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 


Between market towns of Farnham and Petersfield. 


CHARMING PERIOD GEM 


BETWEEN LEATHERHEAD AND GUILDFORD 


Completely secluded yet only 4 mile station. 


EXCELLENT MODERN HOUSE 


In unspoilt rural 


; ; position. 
Built 1936, well main- 4 bedrooms, bathroom and 
tained and in lovely w.c., 3 reception rooms, 


rural setting. 
Bordered on all sides by 
commonland. 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
3 reception rooms, 
maid’s sitting room, 


cloakroom (h. and ¢.) and 
w.c., compact kitchen with 
independent boiler. Larder. 
Fuel stores. Garage. Tool 


sheds. 

ABOUT 11) ACRES 
kitchen, cloakroom. delightful grounds or up 

2 GARAGES to 10 ae of mae rere- land 

: if required. 
Usual SMecelle gn ear Main electric light and 
ete es Oph Sittings power and water connected. 
throughout. Modern drainage. 

30 ACRES of garden, R.V. £40: 
grounds, orchard and 


cereal PRICE £5,000 WITH 1% ACRES 
Immediate inspection strongly recommended. 


CuBitt & WEST, Farnham Office. (Tel. 5261.) (Ref. OX.4427.) 


PRICE £10,750 FREEHOLD 
CusiTtt & WEST, Effingham Office (Tel.: Bookham 2801.) (Ref. EX.112) 


FOR WEST AND 
S.W. COUNTIES 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & EDWARDS 


1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM (Phone 53489). High Street, SHEPTON MALLET, Som. (Phone 2357). 18, Southernhay East, EXETER (Phone 72321). 
16 MILES SOUTH OF BIRMINGHAM 


In delightful rural surroundings, midway between Redditch 
and Studley. 


CLEEVE HILL, Nr. CHELTENHAM 
High up, wis Re lovely views, 3% miles from. Cheltenham, 


CIRENCESTER—CRICKLADE AREA 
AN EXCELLENT MELLOWED MODERN 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
Secluded near village and good bus service. Hall, 
cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, modern offices (Aga and 
Agamatic), 5 bedrooms (allh.andc.), 2 bathrooms. Main 
electric light; main water available. Garage and buildings. 
delightful garden and orchard. £5,600 or offer. 
Agents: Cheltenham (as above). 


GLOS—WORCS: BORDER 
ON THE SLOPES OF BREDON HILL 
THE ORCHARD, BECKFORD 
In lovely country, with beautiful view. A small - 
modern Country House perfectly secluded, between 
Cheltenham and Hvesham. Hall and cloakroom 3, recep- 
tion, 4-5 bedrooms, 1-2 bathrooms, very good kitchen with 
Aga. Main water and electric light (main available). 2 
garages and buildings. Very pretty mature garden and 
small orchard. ABOUT 1/2 ACRE 
Sole Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 


ta” 
The Beautiful Residential Property 


A CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 
In immaculate order, facing south, with drive 
approach, Hall, cloakroom and w.c., 2 large rec. rooms, 
very good breakfast room, compact offices, 2 large and 
1 smaller bedroom, bathroom. All mains. 2-3 garages. 


Pretty gardens and paddock. 2 ACRE 
Sole Agents and Auctioneers, Cheltenham (as above). 


£1,950. A COTSWOLD COTTAGE 
Between Broadway and Moreton-in-Marsh 
DETACHED COTSWOLD STONE COTTAGE OF 
CHARACTER, 3 beds., 2/3 recep., bath, etc. Mains. 
Garage. Small secluded garden. 
Sole Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 


GREYSTONE, with fine stone-built house, Dewntifuliy 


appointed. Hall and cloakroom, 3 rec. rooms, 5 bed., 

dressing and 2 bathrooms. Staff flat. Modern offices. Main 

services. Central heating. Double garage. Cottage. Lovely 
ES 


matured garden, orchard and paddock. 5 AC 
Sole Agents: Cheltenham (as above). 


WM. WOOD, SON & GARDNER 


Established 1870 
CRAWLEY, SUSSEX Tel. No. 1 (Three lines) 


SUSSEX COUNTRY HOUSES AND COTTAGES 


LOVELY COUNTRY BETWEEN HAYWARDS HEATH AND 
HORSHAM. Modern Farmhouse-style Residence with 6 acres. 4 excellent 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Strip oak floors and excellent fittings 
throughout. Double garage and brick stables. Just in the market. £9,750. 


RURAL SITUATION ON OUTSKIRTS OF DELIGHTFUL VILLAGE 
within 4 miles Horsham. 3. principal bedrooms, dressing room, 2 
bathrooms, nursery suite of 2 rooms and 2 staff rooms, 3 reception rooms. Double 
garage. Pleasant grounds of about 21/2 acres. Central heating. Freehold £6,250. 


DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD COTTAGE in farmland surroundings 

together with 5-acre paddock. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 good reception rooms, 

well fitted kitchen. Detached garage and a large and fine old barn. Electric line 
station about 3 miles. Freehold £5,750. 


ATTRACTIVE DETACHED COTTAGE IN PLEASANT VILLAGE. 
Main-line station 43 miles. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. Detached 
garage and secluded garden of about 1/2 acre. Freehold £3,500. 


SITUATED 30-45 MINS. BIRMINGHAM 
AND OTHER MIDLAND CENTRES 


AWAY FROM MOTORWAYS AND SIMILAR 
CONTEMPORARY WORKS 


A CHARMING RESTFUL AND BEAUTIFULLY POSITIONED 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 
IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER, WITH EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE 
AND SERVICE. ON TWO FLOORS (3 RECEPTION, 6 BEDROOMS). 
STAFF AVAILABLE (MAN AND WIFE). ATTRACTIVE GARDENS, 
PADDOCKS AND OUTBUILDINGS ABOUT 6 ACRES 


£10,750 FREEHOLD 
POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT 


NOTE: Enquires from Agents where “* No Commission Required’’ welcomed. 


BOX 1560, Country Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 
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elephone: ru . 
wvobae HAMPTON & SONS oo, 
(20 lines) Sie 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 


THE BOYHOOD HOME OF OSCAR WILDE 


OVERLOOKING LOCH CORRIB 
Near CONG, CO. MAYO. 
COMFORTABLE SMALL MODERNISED HOUSE 
with wonderful Salmon and Trout fishing 
2 reception rooms, cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Central heating throughout. Main electricity. 
Prolific Garden. 


Included in the letting are the services of a Maid, 
Gardener/Boatman, use of boat with outboard motor, 
Plate and linen. 


Small annexe. 


Rent (exclusive of fuel and electricity) 
600 DOLLARS OR £200 PER MONTH 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, 
St. James’s, S.W.1  (N.60879) 


COUNTY 


OFFALY 


60 miles Dublin, 40 miles Shannon Airport. 


LOVELY 13th-CENTURY CASTLE 


2 FINE RECEPTION ROOMS, 
PRINCIPAL BEDROOM EN SUITE 
WITH BATHROOM, 

6 OTHER BEDROOMS AND 
2 BATHROOMS, MODERN KITCHEN, 
2 STAFF ROOMS. 
DOMESTIC HELP AVAILABLE. 


UNRIVALLED MIXED ROUGH 
SHOOTING OVER 1,500 ACRES 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED UNTIL 1960 (including services of a Gardener). 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


(N.60872). 


IN DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY 


SOUTH OF ATHLONE, EIRE 


Convenient for excellent Hunting, Rough Shooting, Fishing and Sailing. 


A, 


Tels. 
NEWBURY 304 and 1620 


By direction of W. E. Powell, Esq. 


MILDENHALL WOODLANDS FARM 


Situated high above the Kennet Valley in the beautiful 
country between Marlborough (about 2 miles) and Hunger- 
Ford (about 9 miles). 


AN EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD 
ATTESTED CORN AND STOCK FARM 


Farmhouse of moderate size, comprehensive home 
buildings ranged round yards, exceptionally good nearly 
new off-buildings. Four Farm Cottages. 


NEARLY 700 ACRES OF EXTREMELY PRODUC- 
TIVE AND EASILY WORKABLE CHALK LAND 
all watered by troughs and very well fenced. 
Main electricity. Unusually good water supply. 
Vacant Possession on completion of the purchase. 
For SALE BY AUCTION DURING JUNE. Offers 


for a private sale will be submitted and Mortgage 
terms can be arranged. 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO. 


Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents 
8, QUEEN STREET, EXETER. Tel. 59378 (3 lines) 


Established 1884 
By Direction of Trustees. 


NORTH DEVON 


Near the coast. 


CHARMING SMALL CASTELLATED RESIDENCE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 


PRICE ONLY £5,000 
Agents; HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1 


24 miles from Lynton. 


13 ACRES OF GRAZING 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
MODEL KITCHEN, 
4 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. 


Central heating. Main electricity. 
GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS 


DELIGHTFUL GARDEN designed to 
harmonise with architectural character of 
the Castle with pool and fountains. 


(N.60874). 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON; BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS; AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


W. NEATE & SONS 


NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 
NORTH HANTS 


6 miles from small market town with main-line station. 
GRASS HOLDING 
With most attractive, recently-built small labour-saving 
house containing 2-3 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), 
lounge, sitting room, farmhouse-style kitchen and offices. 
GARAGE AND SMALL SET MODEL FARM 
BUILDINGS 
About 121/) acres grass. 
Main wtaer and electricity. Septic tank drainage. 
EARLY AUCTION WITH POSSESSION (if not 
sold privately). 


BERKS-WILTS BORDER 


In high situation on edge of small village. 


MELLOWED HOUSE OF QUEEN ANNE 
PERIOD 


6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms and domestic 
offices. Garage and small set of buildings. 
SMALL GARDEN 
ABOUT 20 ACRES GRASS 
Main water and electricity. 

VACANT. FREEHOLD 
PRICE £6,250 


ROUNDSTONE 
CO. GALWAY 


On the lovely Connemara coast road. 
DELIGHTFUL, SMALL MODERN HOUSE 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, CLOAKROOM 
2 DOUBLE AND 2 SINGLE BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM. 


Main electricity. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Within 5 minutes of the beach and on bus route. 


FOR SALE £4,000 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


HAMPTON & 
St. James's, S.W.1 


SONS, 6, Arlington 
(N.60880). 


Apply: Street, 


Tel. 
HUNGERFORD 8 


SHAW MILL 


Well situated on the outskirts of Newbury, Berks, close to 
the main London- Bath A4 road, 


FINE OLD CORN MILL 


Of brick construction with tiled and slated roofs offer- 
ing extensive storage of 3 floors with roomy outbuildings. 


Easy approach from two roads, 
PAIR OF PICTURESQUE COTTAGES 
(both let), also 
BRICK AND SLATE WAREHOUSE 
Situate in the town, within easy reach, 
VACANT POSSESSION 
(except cottages). 

Main services. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION SHORTLY IN 2 LOTS 
(unless sold privately). 


BUCKELL & BALLARD 


4, ST. MARTINS STREET, 
WALLINGFORD. Tel. 3205 


58, CORNMARKET STREET, 
OXFORD. Tel. 4151 


DORCHESTER-ON-THAMES, OXON. 


The Freehold Small Country Estate known as 


oe 


“* Outovercott ” 
The ideal retreat for the 
naturalist—a perfect 
bird sanctuary. 
SMALL 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
8 rec., 7 beds, Outbuild- 
ings, paddock and Combe 
trout fishing in West Lynn 
River. Vacant possession 
on completion of purchase. 


Also 
NEW MILL FARM 
adjoining, subject to 
tenancy 
In all about 82 ACRES. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, AS A WHOLE OR IN 2 LOTS (unless 
on, sold privately) by RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., at the 
RIDGE HALL, BARNSTAPLE, DEVON, on FRIDAY, MAY 30, 1958, 


3 
22 


at 3 p.m. 4 y 
Solicitors: Messrs, MEADE-KING & OP, 22/24, Orchard Street, Bristol, 1 (Tel. 24422, 


lines). 


9 miles Oxford. 


A compact village residence. 


CHURCH HOUSE 


4 miles Wallingford. 


FINE LOUNGE 
(23 ft. by 17 ft.). 
DINING ROOM, 
4-5 BEDROOMS, 
CLOAKROOM 
BATHROOM 
AND 
KITCHEN 


sa Gy 
LAN 
gee ae\/ 


ATTRACTIVE WALLED 
GARDEN AND GARAGE 


Vacant Possession. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION (unless 


previously disposed of) AT THE 


WHITE HART HOTEL, DORCHESTER-ON-THAMES, ON THURS- 
DAY, MAY 15, 1958, AT 6 P.M. 
Full particulars from the Auctioneers, as above. 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 saveun 3s16-7 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


By direction of Major T. D. Hallinan. 


ASHBOURNE, GLOUNTHAUNE, CO. CORK 


ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SMALL ESTATES IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND 


CHARMING, NON-BASEMENT RESIDENCE, APPROACHED BY A SHORT, WELL-KEPT CARRIAGE DRIVE 


AND STANDING 


THE SALON 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


EASY RUN OF BIRMINGHAM AND CHELTENHAM 


IN AN AREA OF ABOUT 261/, 
Magnificent oak-panelled entrance hall, dining room, 
salon drawing room 40 ft. by 14 ft. 3 ins., morning 
room, library. Magnificent oak staircase, upper hall. 
9 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms en suite (all with 
sunken baths), schoolroom, 4 maids’ rooms and bath- 
room. Up-to-date domestic offices. Aga cooker and 
Agamatic water heater. Butler’s room, ete. Hlectric 
heating throughout. Modern plumbing. Ample stabling. 


Garage for 4 cars. Small farmery, with modern buildings. 

Tennis court. 2 lodges with water and electricity. 
Exotically beautiful gardens. 

VACANT POSSESSION TO A PURCHASER 


In faultless condition in every particular. 


18-hole championship golf course close by. Hunting | usth 
four packs. Churches, schools, etc., in immediate vicinity, 


4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


CHARMING 


MODERN HOUSE FOR SALE 


HAVING CENTRAL HEATING AND ALL MAIN SERVICES, EXCEPT DRAINAGE 


NICE GARDEN 


£4,850 


Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5), and at 
CHIPPING CAMPDEN (Tel. 224). 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


ACRES ~ 


YEW WALK 


Arrangements to view strictly by appointment with the Owner’s Agents: Messrs. MICHAEL J. MAGNIER & SON, M.I.A.A., Fermoy, Co. Cork; 


Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & McCABE, M.1I.A.A., College Green, Dublin. 


RUMSEY & RUMSEY 


BOURNEMOUTH 
AND 13 BRANCH OFFICES 


UNSPOILT DORSET VILLAGE 


Wimborne 5 miles, Bournemouth 15 miles. Facing south 
with extensive views across open farmland. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL LUXURY RESIDENCE built 

1956 by foremost architect and fitted regardless of 

expense. 2 bedroom/bathroom suites: 2 other bedrooms 

(h. and ¢.), bathroom, lounge (inglenook fire, 500 years 

old), dining room, cloakroom, kitchen. Garage. Garden 

3 acre. FREEHOLD £9,500. Modern staff bungalow 
and extra land available. 


Solicitors: Messrs. M. J. HORGAN & Son, 50, South Mall, Cork. 


AND IN THE 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 


HAMPSHIRE COAST 


BARTON-ON-SEA 


Commanding fine maritime views to Isle of Wight. 


MODERN SPACIOUS DETACHED RESIDENCE 
South aspect. Expensively fitted. Cloaks, sun lounge, 
3 reception rooms, fitted kitchenette, 4 bedrooms (2 h. 
and c.), verandah, bathroom, sep. w.c. Tiled terrace. 
Double garage. 1/2 acre garden. R.V. £68. 
FREEHOLD £6,950 


MILFORD-ON-SEA 


Yachting at Lymington 4 miles. Bournemouth 15 miles. 


DISTINCTIVE ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESI- 
DENCE, facing south, secluded yet close to sea. Lounge/ 
hall, 3 spacious reception rooms, modern domestic offices, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 2 garages. Formal and natural 
grounds to stream, 314 acres. R.V. £92, FREEHOLD 


7,750. 


Apply: Country Dept., 111, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth (Tel. 7080). 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


COUNTRY 


PICTURESQUE MENDIP 


AN ATTRACTIVE TUDOR/QUEEN ANNE MANOR HOUSE, FULLY 


MODERNISED 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, kitchen with Aga, 7 bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms. 


By direction of the Executor and Trustee Department of Lloyds Bank, Ltd., and 
another as Executors of Lt.-Col. 


HILDERSHAM, CAMBS. 


Cambridge 9 miles, Newmarket 13 miles, London 53 miles. 


O. B. Foster, M.C., deceased. 


THE OLD MILL HOUSE 


38, 


Es 


A VERY INTERESTING SECLUDED RESIDENCE IN PICTURESQUE 


Garage for 4. Lovely parquet floors and fittings. 
VACANT POSSESSION 


eae 9 ACRES garden and parkland can be included and a lodge. Mortgage available. 

oint Agents: J. P. STURGE & SONS, 24, BERKELEY S$ UARE 

BRISTOL, 8 (Tel. 26691); STEPHEN & co., CENTRAL CHAMBERS 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE (Tel. 1089). : 


2 SETTING BY THE RIVER GRANTA 
3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, kitchen, 3 bathrooms, etc. Together with the 
former water mill, outbuildings and well-timbered grounds. In all about 7 ACRES. 


Excellent fishing facilities. Vacant Possession. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION, CAMBRIDGE, MAY 14 
Apply the Auctioneer: 
MR. H. W. DEAN, CHARTERED SURVEYOR, 9, GUILDHALL STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE (Tel. 3301). 
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ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO. 


LEWES (Tel. 660), UCKFIELD (Tel. 532), SEAFORD (Tel. 3929), DITCHLING (Tel.: Hassocks 865). 


BARCOMBE MILLS, NEAR LEWES, SUSSEX 
Choice situation on the River Ouse, close to village, station and buses. 3 miles Lewes (London 1 hour). Easy reach of Glyndebourne, South Downs and the sea. 
EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR PRIVATE SCHOOL, COUNTRY HOTEL, HOLIDAY HOME OR DIVISION INTO RESIDENTIAL UNITS 


VERY ATTRACTIVE REGENCY 
HOUSE WITH UNRIVALLED 
FACILITIES for FISHING, BOATING 
AND BATHING 


Principal suite of drawing room (36 ft. by 
21 ft.), 2 bedrooms and bathroom, 11 other 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and ablutions. 
Main hall with impressive galleried staircase, 
6 reception and fine ballroom. staff room, 
ample domestic offices with large Esse Major. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER 
COTTAGE, GARAGES, STORES 
2 SELF-CONTAINED FLATS 


ATTRACTIVE SECONDARY 
RESIDENCE 


Beautifully timbered GARDENS and 
GROUNDS flanked by the River Ouse with 
bathing pool, waterfall and trout pool. 


VALUABLE WATER MEADOWS WITH RIVER FRONTAGE. HARD AND GRASS TENNIS COURTS 
ABOUT 17 ACRES. THE WHOLE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION IN JULY, AS A WHOLE OR IN 4 LOTS 


FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET 
LEWES, SUSSEX 


Occupying a choice position on the western edge of the town, at the foot of the Downs, with magnificent open views. Easy reach of the station (London 1 hour) and Brighton 
(7 miles), Buses pass the door. 


PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER 


Built entirely of genuine old materials 
about 30 years ago. Facing due South. 


4' bedrooms (2 h, and c.), bathroom, hall, 
3 reception, cloakroom, kitchen, 2 w.c.s. 
Oak staircase and joinery. 
INTEGRAL GARAGE, SUMMER HOUSE 
ALL MAIN SERVICES 


THE DELIGHTFUL GARDEN IS A 
FEATURE, AND AFFORDS COMPLETE 
SECLUSION 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 


THE WHOLE IS IN AN EXCELLENT 
STATE OF REPAIR 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY, OR BY AUCTION AT AN EARLY DATE. VACANT POSSESSION 


RUSSELL, BALDWIN & BRIGHT, LTD. 


20 KING STREET, HEREFORD (Tel. 4366), also at LEOMINSTER (Tel. 2363). TENBURY WELLS and HAY-ON-WYE 


NORTH HEREFORDSHIRE 


On the outskirts of the market town of Leominster. 


MAINS ELECTRICITY AND WATER 


“BUCKFIELD” 


EXCELLENT OUTBUILDINGS 
INCLUDING STABLES AND GARAGES 


DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED, 
FREEHOLD FAMILY RESIDENCE 


IMPOSING GROUNDS WITH CONSER- 

VATORY AND VINERY AND MANY 

VARIETIES OF RARE TIMBER AND 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 


With extensive views across West 
Herefordshire to the Welsh Border. 


8 reception, 4 principal and 3 secondary bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, usual offices. Large 
entrance hall with oak panelling. 


TOGETHER WITH 61/, ACRES 
EXCELLENT PASTURELAND 


POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Full details from the Agents, Leominster (Tel. 2363). 


PARSONS, WELCH & COWELL 


129, HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS. Tel. 55066-7. 
and 25, HIGH STREET, WESTERHAM. Tel. 2102. 


TOYS HILL 


Amidst beautiful country. 6 miles from Sevenoaks. 
CHARMING PERIOD FARMHOUSE 
AWAITING RESTORATION 


TERED AND ESTATE 
uetioxsers WILTON MEAD & CO AGENTS 


1/8, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKS. MAIDENHEAD 111 and 2983 


MAIDENHEAD 


OVERLOOKING THE RIVER THAMES 
which can be reached by a small creek. 


In first-class decorative 
condition. 


Oak beams and floors, : 
inglenook fireplaces. 


2 


Lounge/hall, 3 reception 
rooms, kitchen/breakfast 
room (with modern sink 
unit). Ideal boiler. Scul- 
lery, 5 good-sized bed- 
modern bathroom. 


Accommodation : 


Wide hall, 3 reception 

rooms, kitchen, dairy, 

3 bedrooms, dressing 
room. 


Main water, modern 
drainage. 


rooms, 
Part central heating. Main electricity available. 


Garage 34 ACRE garden. 


FREEHOLD £2,750 


More land, tiled barn and other buildings if required. 


WELL-STOCKED GARDEN 
FREEHOLD £4,850 


al 
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BALMAGHIE ESTATE 


STEWARTRY OF KIRKCUDBRIGHT 


In the Valley of the River Dee, 3 miles North-West of CASTLE-DOUGLAS and 1 mile from the main A.75 Trunk Road 
between Dumfries 22 miles and Gatehouse of Fleet 10 miles. 


AN EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL AND WELL TIMBERED PROPERTY 
ONE OF THE FINEST SPORTING ESTATES IN SOUTH SCOTLAND 


THE MANSION HOUSE AND POLICIES 


INCLUDING THREE COTTAGES, 44 ACRES OF GRAZING LAND AND 158 ACRES OF WOODLANDS WITH GOOD 
STANDS OF MATURED TIMBER. ALTOGETHER EXTENDING TO ABOUT 214 ACRES, ALL WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


ALSO 


TEN CAPITAL DAIRY AND STOCK REARING FARMS 
: PRODUCING 
A TOTAL GROSS INCOME OF £2,191 10s. 5d. (ACTUAL) 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO ABOUT 3,322.039 ACRES 


For sale by Private Bargain, as a whole during May 1958 or (if not sold) in Lots during June 1958. 
ILLUSTRATED PARTICULARS, PLANS AND CONDITIONS OF SALE. Price 2/6d. available from the Joint Agents. 


SMITHS, GORE & CO., JOINT AGENTS DUNLOP, HEYWOOD & CO., 
Chartered Surveyors and Chartered Land Agents, Chartered Surveyors, 
22, Portland Square, Carlisle. Tel. Carlisle 23240. 90, Deansgate, Manchester. Tel. Man. Blackfriars 3003. 


Solicitors: Messrs. HEWAT, DUNN & RAMSAY, Castle-Douglas. Tel. Castle-Douglas 2391. 


FOREST ROW, SUSSEX And at Edenbridge (Tel. 2381), 
(Near EAST GRINSTEAD), PO W E] | & PAR | NER i D ; Kent, Caterham (Tel. Upper 
Tel. FOREST ROW 363 and 364. 5 « Warlingham 3351), Oxted (Tel. 2315) 
ena A dy tt ith a 0 I SS SEMA TRAT! Se A Pa re nar ee Bgl ee eR Op) ea ll ree lee emer certian UD 


KENT. Between Maidstone & Cranbrook | LIMPSFIELD COMMON and OXTED SEA VIEWS 
SCAM ISH ERA DC Doeo ad DETACHED CHARACTER COTTAGE FACING | BEACHY HEAD TO EASTBOURNE 


EVERY COMFORT COMMON. £4,250 or offer 


A really lovely 16th-century Farmhouse Residence, Attractive porch,hall, 2 reception rooms, modern kitchen £2,550. HERSTMONCEUX 


ona pene ones eens in 5 eh chat #2 bed- | with sink unit, 3 bedrooms above, and very attractive Perfect Modernised CHARACTER COTTAGE 
: oeT m rooms, sun lounge, : ; 

modern equipped kitchen. Central heating. Main services. garden and eee 4 bedrooms aud dressing 7C0n a 
Garages. Specially recommended. £6,950 Freehold. KEYS WITH THE AGENTS 2 reception rooms. 34 . 


Apply Edenbridge Office. (R.1325). at Oxted Office. Apply Forest Row Office. R1639, 


SMITHS, GORE & CO. T. R. G. LAWRENCE & SON, rrucs. 


Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents, offer for sale CREWKERNE BRIDPORT AND CHARD 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY, ALL WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


CUMBERLAND—NORTHUMBERLAND BORDER 
Carlisle 14 miles, Haltwhistle 8 miles. SOMERSET 


LOW HOUSES ESTATE THE WYNDHAM ESTATE 


A emelt and fully 
mo ised 
ernndernised y KINGSBURY EPISCOPI 
with 5 bedrooms and 


By direction of G. C. Wyndham, Esq. 


dressing room, 2. bath- THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, EXTENDING TO ABOUT 400 ACRES of rich dairying orchard and grazing lands. 
first-class kitchen premises. 

Good. outbuildings and Comprising 3 Attested Farms with modernised buildings, valuable accommodation 


fully modernised 


gardener’s cottage. lands and Village Inn, all let to good tenants and producing a 
Well-stocked garden and TOTAL RENT ROLL OF £1,662 PER ANNUM (considerable tax relief). 
Ae ee ome oon ee Included in the sale is the LORDSHIP OF THE MANOR, village lock-up and 
with fully modernised some fee farm rents (about £23 a year). 
yA aad Gee T. R. G. LAWRENCE & SON will offer the above for Sale by Auction in 
179 ACRES LOTS (unless previously sold privately) at Kingsbury on WEDNESDAY, 
of land MAY 28, 1958, at 3 p.m. 


50 a i asture ¢ ; i i 3 
cres being pasture and arable, the remainder being first-class fell land. Full details with plans and conditions of sale from the Auctioneers, Crewkerne (Tel. 
Full particulars can be obtained by writing to the Agents: 503-4), and ae peaaor ond ners oon the Fale aoe G. 20 SONOS, ae 
Messrs. SMITHS, GORE O., Th F.L.A.S., Williton, Somerset, or the Solicitors, Messrs. NICHOLL MANISTY 0. 
° CO p ne EAtata Omics, Newson, Stooksteld, 20-21, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. ‘ 
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COYPU WATERSCYTHES 


Patent applied for 
‘are guaranteed to cut all types of 
BULRUSHES, REEDS, WATERWEEDS, 
from land or a boat. Left and right 
hand detachable blades. Accessories. 
Interchangeable parts. 


OVERSEAS CUSTOMERS supplied by Mail Order 
with screw jointed Postal Sets. 


Msrated brochures from the makers: 


NORTH & KINSMAN, 
Rougham, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, England. 


GARDEN TRUCKS 


A strongly constructed well-balanced truck 
specially designed for garden work, having several 
times the carrying capacity of a wheelbarrow yet 
easier to handle. Fitted with detachable top and 
Continuous leg handles. Supplied with one 


removable hinged side if required. 


‘As widely used by Nurserymen and Market 
Gardeners. MODEL 1A (as illustrated). Size 
ft. x 2 ft. 12 in. detachable top. Cushion tyred 
‘roller bearing wheels. Finish: Woodwork, 
Preservative Stain. Metalwork, Painted Green. 


CARRIAGE 813-12-6 PAID 
Hinged side 12/6 extra. 


S. BOWLEY & SON LTD., 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 


Gend for illustrated Catalogue (C.L.), showing 
complete range of sizes and models. 


» Now! A Powered 
Edge-Trimmer 


Cuts edges of lawns ten times 
faster than by hand. Makes a 

perfect edge — straight or 
curved. Powered by 34 cc, 
JAP. engine with Recoil 
Starter. Power take- 
_ off for Shay 
Hedge Trimmer 
Light, easy to 
handle, econo- 
mical to run 
and maintain, 


For f FREE leaflet write to: 


oe he aro he 


uf 


(carriage paid) 


ants. 
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ENJOY THE THRILL OF 
4-STROKE POWER MOWING 


with a SUFFOLK 


The famous 


‘PUNCH’ Range 


are fully self-propelled 
and equipped (with 
“‘DuAL-Drive.” Proy. 
Pat. 37981/56). 


The ‘ PUNCH’ 14” 
—37 GNS. 


including grass box (tax ate e 
e@ Easy-start 4-stroke engine. 


e@ Single-lever, finger-tip control. 


e@ Automatic clutch. 


e@ Totally enclosed chain transmission 


45 GNS. 


*SUPER-PUNCH’ 17’— 


including grass box (tax paid) 

In addition to all the ‘Punch’ refine- 
ments, this model has 3 extra cutting 
inches; Twin landrollers with full differen- 
tial mechanism; Six-blade cylinder. 


SUFFOLK 
*SQUIRE’ and 
‘CORPORATION’ 


es 


j 


10-blade cylinder. 


1958 


SUPER-PUNCH 
‘PROFESSIONAL’ 17’— 


including grass box (tax paid) 


52 Gns. 


For Bowling Greens, high- 


class Tennis Courts, etc. 


FOR 


outer walls 


lights in Bic folding double door and windows. 


ful Gut to your Goncden 
with the CHELSEA 
SUMMER HOUSE 


Craftsman-decorated roof and 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


THREE YEARS 


* SQUIRE ’—£26.15.0 
with grass-catcher (tax free) 
For the rougher work. Centri- 
matic clutch and safety cut-out 
device, 19-in. cut. 


‘CORPORATION ’” 
—£29.15.0 


with grass-catcher (tax free) 
With Reinforced cutting unit. 


Obtainable from all leading 
Hardware Dealers and Agricul- 
tural Engineers. 


Officially appointed Service 
Agents throughout the country. 


SManetactived by 


| SUFFOLK IRON FOUNDRY (1920) LTD. 
Winton House, St. Andrew Street. London, E.C.4 


with cedar shingles; 


interiors done in elegant mahogany. Leaded 


For all details of this and other Summer Houses by E. C. Walton, write for our FREE 


catalogue. 


C.WA co. LTD. 


DEPT. C.L. - 


SUTTON-ON-TRENT - NEWARK - NOTTS. 


ae Senlae 


‘HARD TENNIS. ‘COURTS| {:) 
_-SWIMMING POOLS | 


Be eats 


of #8 


RUTH ERFORD. 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED | 
| “BATTLE 


BRANCH OFFICE & SHOWGROUNDS 
SUNNINGDALE — 


TELEPHONE 468-9 


ag 
SUSSEX | 


BERKS 
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“ 


Famous Jan Kuiper Strain 


“CORONARIA” 


ANEMONES 


Guaranteed to flower anywhere in 
Britain—all the year round. One 
of the easiest of all flowers to grow 


‘Country House’ Collection 


200 for 10/- 


20 each of 10 lovely varieties 


DE CAEN, ST. BRIGID, HOL- 
LANDIA, BRIDE, LORD LIEU- 
TENANT, ADMIRAL, THE 
GOVERNOR, MR. FOKKER, 
HIS EXCELLENCY, SYLPHIDE 


‘Estate’ Collection 


500 for 20/- 


50 each of 10 varieties (as above) 


WITH EACH COLLECTION 


a full colour booklet giving com- 
plete instructions for growing, 
useful notes on bulb cultivation— 
what to do in the garden month 
by month. 


ALL ORDERS SENT BY 
RETURN — POST PAID 


Send your order today to: 


JAN KUIPER LTD 


(Dept. C.L.) 
KINGSBRIDGE, DEVON 


YOU CAN REPAIR 
HEAVY FENCES 


with the \'{> @a.tehg 


WITHOUT 
DIGGING 

OR 
DISTURBING 
PLANT ROOTS 


ge Wy 
| gee i 
- ed Ideal for 
oe Boundary Fences, 


Rustic Fences, Strainer 
Posts, etc., etc. 


Just hammer the Vixtrut into the ground and nail the 
fence post to it. Length 5’ 6*—strong steel—bitumin- 
ous coated—with special nails. One-piece rigid con- 
struction (patent applied for)—grips deep into subsoil. 
Price 45/- half dozen, 85/- dozen, plus 
5/-for part carriage of each order, 
Post to— 


VICKERMAN AGENCY 


Cromwell Works Dept. C.L., 
Merton Lane, Sheffield, 9 


SWING KING KUTTER 


U.K. Pat. 755703. South Africa 2886. 


The easiest, quickest tool for State 
weeds and undergrowth. for use 
Spring steel cutting hook of lady or 


gives amazing, untiring 
results, second ONLY 
to a machine or huge 
scythe. Fast becom- 

ing famous—try 
it and see why. 
Price 19/6 plus 
2/6 p.p. U.K. 


Heavier 
for hired man 
23/6 plus 2/6 p.p. 


Cheques, P.O.s to:— 


HUBERT: WHITEHEAD 


KESSINGLAND, LOWESTOFT, 
SUFFOLK, "ENGLAND. 


Agents in Rhodesia, S. Africa, U.S.A., Eire, etc. 


ae Chatching 


Undertaken in all parts of the 
By Sporietment to World 


Queen Eltcabetn 11 NORFOLK REED THATCHERS 
eed Thatchers 


** THATCHES,”” LOUDWATER pee ‘CHORLEYWOOD, 
HERTS. LONDON OFFICE : TEL. TERMINUS 1429 
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A generations-old lawn 
in a matter of months... 


Generations of loving care can give you a finely 
textured springy mellow lawn. But if you’re in more 
of a hurry, we’d advise you to employ a really 
superlative motor mowing machine. Greens motor 
mowers have all the hallmarks of class on which the 
perspicacious gardener (with a keen eye to the future) 
will be particularly insistent. Brilliant precision 
engineering lies behind their reputation for durability 
(that means years and years and years of high-quality 
performance). What else? Versatility. Ease of control. 
Economy. Trouble-free service — in all the key tests 
Greens score ten out of ten. Consult your dealer as to which 
of Greens’ unrivalled range is best for your requirements. 


To guide your choice... 


e¢ MASTER— 17’ cutting cylinder, 120cc 4-stroke engine 
—mows up to # acre an hour—Price £130. 16.1. 


© Other Greens MASTER motor mowers range from 
the 20” at £148.1.7 to the 36” at £345.4.11. 


e Also MASTER Lightweight at £42 . 10.0 (14’) and at 
£46.13 .0(17"). And the Flyweight ‘58’ at £39. 16.11. 


In all prices listed, Purchase Tax 1s included 
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Lawn Mowers 


Precision engineered to cut for ever 


THOMAS GREEN & SON LTD., SMITHFIELD IRONWORKS, LEEDS 2 


Service Depots at: Leeds, London, Birmingham. 


A mobile branch of Martins Bank 
will be at the 


Royal Windsor Horse Show 
15th—17th May 


Those attending the Show are invited to 


make use of the comprehensive banking facilities 
provided on the spot by our mobile branch. 


artinsHank...... 


Local Branches: 6 Station Road, Reading 

35 High Street, High Wycombe 
London District Office: 68 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool, 2 


Saves Time! Saves Effort ! 


The ‘SWING’ all-purpose WATER 
CART carries anything, liquids and 
solids—Feeds, Fertilizers, Manure, 
Chemical Sprays—without waste 
or splash. Light, easy to handle— 
but very sturdily constructed. 

_ Tips easily. Heavily Galvanized 
Conthiner, Welded Tubular Steel 4 
Frame, Solid or Pneumatic #m 
Rubber Tyred or Unbreakable 
all-steel Wheels. 

6 sizes—15 to 50 gallons. 
Stocked by Geo. Monro, Carters, 
Suttons and all good horticultural 
sundriesmen. 


ALFRED ALLEN & SON LTD. Lower Gornal, Nr. Dudley 


LONDON OFFICE: 23 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C.2. Tel: MONarch 2978 


(Reg. Des. 
No. 854724) 


AI55 


Expert judgement confirms that 


i, COPE 


Hen Batteries are 


the best investment 


They are scientifically designed, 
craftsmen built and ensure con- 
sistently good results. 


We manufacture a large range 
and shall be pleased to send you 
full particulars. 


COPE & COPE LTD. 
Vastern Rd., Reading. Tel: 54491 
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This new model has several 
special features: higher 
ground clearance for easier 


and cleaner cutting, instant 


“plug-in ’’ system for 
implements (a few are shown 
below) and other features 
which give the Allen an 


unrivalled performance 


ALLEN 


Yutversal 
MOTOR SCYTHE 


For full details and a demonstration write to: 


JOHN ALLEN & SONS (oxrorp) LTD. 
Dept. A., COWLEY, OXFORD. Tel. 77155/7 


. - and a 
full range of 


‘¢ Plug in”’ implements 


Generator 
and Hedge 
Trimmer 


Spraying 
Outfit 


Saw Bench 


the most efficient 
CENTRAL HEATING and 
DOMESTIC 
HOT WATER BOILER- 
in one unit 


>The Boiler is a self-contained unit with a built-in Calorifier, and is fully 
insulated and thermostatically controlled for both services. Capacities: 
60,000 to 800,000 B.t.u’s/h. 


D> Equally suitable for oil or solid fuel firing, the change to either fuel can be 
made easily and quickly. 


p> The Mixing Valve regulates the flow temperature 
for Central Heating, yet ensures maximum water 
temperature for domestic hot water. 


>The Boiler output can be devoted wholly to Central 
Heating or to Domestic Hot Water production at will, 
or both services can be in operation simultaneously. 


> Consistent room temperature at the level you need 
it, and really hot water at any time of the day or 
night is always available. 


Almost 40 years’ experience goes into the construction 

of every Colt House. Planned to suit individual requirements, 
they are easily and quickly erected and can 

be speedily delivered anywhere in Britain. Very warm 

and dry, and well suited to exposed situations, Colt 

Houses should make a special appeal to the more discriminating 
client who appreciates an attractive house 


\ / at a moderate price carried out by skilled country craftsmen. 
A demonstration house is open for inspection, by 
BOILERS appointment, at Bethersden. 
Send 2/- p.o. for comprehensive catalogue giving details 


of bungalows, houses, village halls, sports pavilions, etc. 


a Full particulars and complete descriptive literature, 
for Home and Export enquiries, can be obtained 
from: 


Sole licensees and manufacturers in Great Britain and Eire: 


A. J. RILEY & SON LIMITED W. H. COLT, SON & CO. LTD. 
Dept. 211, Victoria Works, Batley, Yorkshire. Tel: 657 (3 lines) Bethersden, Nr. Ashford, Kent. Tel: Bethersden 216 & 210 
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Hunting 
Table Mats 


With the co-operation of Stirling Moss, 
Norvic have designed ultra-flexible motoring 


shoes for your special comfort. News indeed! 
N Ea\/\/ The shoes have light gristle crepe soles 
4 for sensitive pedal control. They have 


Superbly coloured reproductions slipper-soft suede to make your driving 


by Elizabeth Lee are featured MOTORING SHOES less tiring .. . far more comfortable. 
by Beard’s of Cheltenham in their FOR WOMEN ' And they’re fine for casual wear toot 
new series of Table Mats. The prints Strap shoe, with ingenious new quick-change 
are mounted on glass with a cork DRIVERS fastener, Grand Prix II, 84/- 
backing which guarantees them absolutely Also a two-tone casual, Monte Carlo, 79/11 


heat-proof underneath, so that they cannot 
damage any delicate surface. And the 
prints are specially treated with 

heat-proof lacquer to prevent fading. 

Let them bring an added elegance to your table. 


Size 9” x 7’, six different pictures. 

§ Set of 6 £2/15/- 4 
Sp CE BENE MOTORING SHOES FOR WOMEN 

There are also Norvic Motoring Shoes for Men 


ENQUIRIES TO SALES DEPT. (L), NORVIC SHOE COMPANY LIMITED, NORWICH. 
OF CHELTENHAM 70 THE PROMENADE, Telephone 56238 


Ue 
no more cares Here's layter’ s Lates 


about stairs! fi ) |) Pp 
A “ s : : CHELSEA SHOW 


SNE The Machine that is somuch More than a Mower/ 


The 18-in. HAYTERETTE is powered by a Villiers 98 c.c. 
engine with a recoil:starter, It has ample power for cutting 
its full width of 18 ins. under the toughest conditions— 
governed engine speed giving controlled power output 
with 12,000 cuts per minute! 


Note these design features: 


Large diameter rubber-tyred wheels with nylon bushes for 
minimum maintenance. 


Wheels inset within frame enabling cutting to be made 
close to the base of obstacles. 


Positive and easy cutting height adjustment by }-in. 
graduations in the range ? in. x 3 ins. 


Dished steel bottom plate for minimum friction and 
maximum strength. Quickly replaceable cutter blades. 


Alternative arrangement of handlebars—fixed or hinged. 
Cast aluminium alloy frame for lightness and durability. 


NI 


il 


AK 


\} 


CUTS IN ALL WEATHERS — CUTS 
ROUGH OR FINE — NO CHOKING. 
CHOPS AS IT CUTS — NO NEED FOR 
GRASS COLLECTION. 


ee and Fut (But! 


Specially designed for 

private residence, working from 
an ordinary power point, the 

safe, easily operated 

SHEPARD HOME LIFT 

brings the freedom of the house to 
elderly people and the infirm. 
Negligible builder’s work required 


for installation. 
An illustrated Catalogue is available on request. 
ORCHARDS, etc. 


Home LIFT — BENSONS 


Write for illustrated leaflet to: : : , ‘ iti } of Bond Street 
SABOND.& CHAMEAESS ETD: Please write for prices. HAYTERS OF SPELLBROOK J.W. Benson Ltd 25 Old Bond Street W1 
Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, London, E.17 


Tel. LARKswood 1071 Demonstrations arranged. 8 Spellbrook Lane, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts.! — 


ea aR 


country 


..an elegant watch that expresses your 
appreciation of fine craftsmanship. 


SS 


IDEAL FOR LARGE 
LAWN AREAS, 
VERGES, PADDOCKS, 


hay] 
ie VAAN 
uy en 
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Bassano 


{ISS SARA STONEHAM 


The marriage of Miss Sara Stoneham, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stoneham, of the Manor House, Rotherfield, 

Sussex, to Captain Michael Koe, Royal Engineers, only son of Brigadier Koe, of Carrick Hill, Portmarnock, Co. Dublin, 

and of Mrs. Koe, of Fontmell House, Fontmell Magna, Dorset, is due to take place at St. James’s, Spanish Place, W.1., 
on May 29 


990 
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AFTER TEN YEARS OF PLANNING 
A that town and country planning, as we 

know it to-day, insinuated itself into the 
national order almost unnoticed during the 
years of Britain’s transition from war to peace. 
In fact, an attempt to determine its point of 
entry into national policy would probably fix 
upon the year 1943, when the shape of things 
to come was so much in the nation’s mind that 
Lord Woolton was appointed Minister of 
Reconstruction and Mr. W. S. Morrison, now 
Speaker of the House of Commons, took his 
gifts to a newly-created Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning. All the same, Mr. L. W. 
Lane was right, in reviewing planning earlier this 
week before the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors, to begin with the year 1947, for it was 
then that the Acts most necessary to effective 
planning came into being. It was not, per- 
haps, surprising that, as he faced the result 
of ten years of intensive work, his first comment 
should be one of regret for the insignificant part 
permitted to regional planning. For Mr. Lane 
is a planner, and it 1s a commonly held view of 
planners that the region is the right unit of 
planning. Ideally, of course, every acre of the 
country should be planned, and that might be 
a practicable policy if man also could be 
planned. But so long as there is freedom 
to differ, the larger the area for which the 
planner is given responsibility the more 
numerous will be the conflicts of opinion and 
the greater the power that must be given to 
planners in order to make the plan prevail. In 
a totalitarian state that requirement would 
raise no difficulty. Thus, where planning falls 
short of the planner’s ideal, the defects must 
often be regarded as the untidiness that is 
inseparable from freedom. 

Much that has been accomplished during 
the decade under review merits commendation. 
Probably the ordinary citizen would rate the 
new towns as the best achievement of the 
planners. Nearly a quarter of a million people 
have been settled in new towns with homes and 
work. To achieve this has required, to date, 
capital investment of £200 million, apart from 
the expenditure on schools and on the factories 
introduced by private enterprise. And, in 
Mr. Lane’s words, ‘‘There is every sign that, 
apart from social and economic benefits, the 


NOTION persists in some people’s minds 


new towns will be sound, paying propositions.” 
Mr. Lane faced the criticism that they 
“Jack urbanity.” He attributed the “‘loose, 


sparkling visual scene’? to the Englishman’s 
insistence on a house and a garden, but he 
could not agree that urbanity would be obtained 
by a mere increase in housing density. Even 
so, accepting his estimate that the interests of 
the nation require the ““movement of some two 
million people from our congested cities to 
places at a distance from the parent town,” it 
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is obvious that the pressing need for economy 
in the use of agricultural land must require 
some curtailment of loose, sprawling lay-outs. 
Some opportunity for economy in land-use is 
surely to be found in cities and towns, where, 
as Mr. Lane admitted, the reconstruction of the 
city centre and the “‘obsolete inner belt’ rep- 
resents a task which the planners “have not 
yet fully mastered.’ Those “low-density 
suburbs” which he spoke of as “extending out- 
wards in concentric rings, first Victorian, then 
Edwardian,” are surely eligible sites for flats 
for workers in the growing number of offices 
made necessary in the centres of the larger 
cities. 

One of the unexpected developments en- 
countered by planners in the past ten years is 
that while automation in factories increases, 
more people are employed in administration 
and, to quote Mr. Lane again, “while production 
units are becoming more and more dispersed, 
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THE CLEARING 


HEN hazel woods ave felled to peat 

The primroses acclaim the breeze 
In yellow vivers winding sweet 
Round stumps and stakes that once were trees ; 
And all thei stvength that pushed to find 
A chequered travesty of light 
Flows headstrong in the sunlit wind, 
Doubling the sum of our delight. 

J. PHOENICE. 
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there is a tendency to pile up office workers in 
headquarters buildings.’”’ The present depopu- 
lation of the centre of cities is admittedly the 
cause of the excessive burden cast upon public 
transport of cities twice a day, and some relief 
could be afforded by building flats close to the 
centres. Not every Englishman has that longing 
for a house and garden which tradition attributes 
to him, and if some of those who have that 
yearning find it a little more difficult to satisfy 
than their fathers did, they can count as some 
compensation the Green Belts, National Parks 
and Areas of National Beauty which contem- 
porary legislation has secured for their spiritual 
refreshment and physical relaxation. 


EFFECTIVE NATURE CONSERVATION 


PPOINTMENTS made last week by the 
Privy Council emphasise the importance 
of the experience that landowners, foresters and 
land-use experts can bring to the task of the 
Nature Conservancy, which now looks after 
reserves totalling 122,000 acres. Major J. G. 
Morrison, M.P., a considerable landowner in 
Islay as well as Wiltshire, Li¢utenant-Colonel 
C. M. Floyd, wise in forestry matters, and Dr. 
L. Dudley Stamp, whose work as Director of the 
Land Utilisation Survey is well known, should 
be able to contribute much... Scientific obser- 
vation need not conflict with the proper 
management for farming and forestry of the 
land in which the Conservancy is interested. 
Indeed, the Conservancy’s last annual report 
stressed that for nature conservation to be 
effective it must be accepted as a worthwhile 
element in normal everyday decisions about 
land use and land management. Most land- 
owners are by instinct conservers rather than 
exploiters, and it is thanks to the care of past 
generations who have been responsible for the 
land that it holds interest for ecologists, biolo- 
gists and other scientists to-day. If it were not 
for man, the livestock he breeds and the trees he 
plants much of this country would be oak and 
ash scrub. By bringing in economic interests 
and drawing on the experience of practical men 
in farming and forestry the Nature Conservancy 
can help in these days of change to ensure that 
we keep alive and in the right balance the natural 
features of our land which give pleasure and 
interest to so many people. 


DESIGNS FOR OLD AGE 


OUSING problems are so commonly com- 
plicated by elderly persons being unable, 
though willing, to find suitable smaller accom- 
modation that Mr. Brooke’s decision to require 
local authorities to give full information on 
what they are doing to provide it is welcome. 


His request accompanies the Ministry 

Housing and Local Government’s new han 
book, Flatlets for Old People (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 2s.), which gives plans and basic type 
that can be built, or obtained by conversion, at 
relatively low cost. The examples show one: 
bed-sitting-room and kitchen, but usually 
shared bathrooms (one bath to every four 
occupants) and W.Cs. (one to every two occ | 
pants), a warden’s flat, in most cases a form. 
of central heating, rooms for larder, goods- 
delivery, storage, linen and, where possible, a 
guest bedroom in the block. Emphasis is 
rightly laid on the value of good and helpful 
management, and elasticity in design for 
making best use of the site, or building, avail- 
able, and on the need for the result to be 
within the means of tenants. Specimen costs 
range between £925 and £831 per unit for new 


buildings and £657 and £300 for typical 
conversions, with an encouraging scale of 
subsidies obtainable. The marked saving 


offered by conversion, with accommodation 
comparing very reasonably with that of new 
buildings, should induce authorities to make 
further use of the services offered by the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Build- 
ings precisely for this purpose; or, whe 
necessary, to supplement the services of their 
surveyor by consulting an architect specialising 
in conversion and repair work. 


INSULATED POWER LINES 


N aerial power-cable with plastic insulation 
has been introduced which in certain 
types of country should considerably mitigate 
the unsightliness of at least the lesser pylon 
lines. Its use by the South Western Electricity 
Board has enabled an 11,000-volt line to be carried 
through woodland in the Exmoor National 
Park, where a 50-ft. ride would have required 
clearing if conventional high-voltage cables had 
been erected, with no felling of timber. These 
insulated cables have the further advantage 
that they can be strung on existing low-voltage 
poles. At present the cost is 50 per cent. 
greater than that of the uninsulated cable, but 
this figure seems not to take into account the 
accompanying savings effected; and it is many 
times less than the cost of laying a line under- 
ground. The method apparently cannot as 
yet be applied to cables of higher voltage. 
Nevertheless, it represents an encouraging 
advance towards saving landscape from excessive 
cat’s-cradling. 


FIBS AND FAIRIES 


HE news that twenty-five workmen at 
Toorglass, County Mayo, recently refused 
to build a fence through an ancient earthwork, 


‘ in the belief that to do so would disturb the 


fairies and bring bad luck, carries with it a 
message of hope for those who seek to preserve 
the amenities of rural England. How many 
downland barrows in Sussex or Wiltshire might 


have remained unbroken had the tractor driver 


known that to disturb the ancient mounds 
might, by magic influence, cause him to lose 
his money on the three-thirty? How many 
sackfuls of litter, left annually on the North 
Downs, might never have been discarded if the 
C.P.R.E. had been able to spread abroad the 
notion that casting litter on the countryside 
casts an evil influence on one’s prospects in the 
football pools? A little discreet sowing of 
superstition on these lines might bring fruitful 
results. After all, it would not be the first 
white lie of its kind that has been told to keep 
the unwanted at bay. Beware of the Dog, 
written on a gate, often conceals the friendly 
intentions of the most amiable of spaniels; and 
a notice warning strangers to Beware of the Bull 
may still be found near public footpaths, the 
existence of which is not entirely welcome to 
the farmer whose land they cross, when in fact 
the bull has long been superseded by the A.I. 
man. Not a hundred miles from Tunbridge 
Wells, a notice appeared last month by a gate 
leading into a covert where game and forestry 
have in recent years suffered from too many 
picnickers. It says briefly: Warning, snakes. 
Snakes have not been seen in that wood in 
living memory, but it is reported that picnickers 
are becoming noticeably scarcer. 
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NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


| FTER puzzling a great deal last year about 
A the exact situation of a peregrine’s nest 
7 in the cliff above a lake, I solved a 
jroblem last week-end without glasses or partic- 
jilarly careful observation. One of the birds 
| lided down from the peak of the crags and sailed 
jnto a hole in the cliff face. Half an hour later I 
aw it do the same thing again. In the afternoon, 
|vhile we were having a snack, I pointed it out 
mee more and then the same mad imp got into 

)is that had us climbing a cliff once before. 
{ “Do you think we could get up there and 
jake a look at it?”’ I asked. Two slender birch 
japlings marked the place. Immediately above 
the tops of those two little trees was the hole. 
{ took off my duffel coat. My companion dis- 
sarded his fishing coat. Westarted up the steep 
slope to the foot of the cliff, going in easy 
stages. I was wearing hobbed boots. We had 
ho rope and I chose to forget that my head for 

heights is good only when I am looking up. 

* * 
* 
SUPPOSE it was half an hour later, when we 
had passed through a mare’s tail of tumbling 
‘water, clawed our way through some wiry stuff 
that might have been stunted broom and 
eficountered two patches of ice in an out-of-the- 
sun corner, that I looked at those two birch 
saplings. They were 15 to 20 ft. high. The 
perspective of the whole thing had changed. The 
place where the peregrine was nesting was a 
slot in the cliff face at least 30 ft. high and ten 
wide. There was no way across it, no way up it. 
My rod, which I had left stuck in the ground by 
means of a butt spear, had shrunk in size. It 
looked not much bigger than a pencil. One of 
the peregrines sailed over and looked down in 
anger upon us. A raven nesting on the next 
wall croaked and flapped away after her mate. 
We studied the distant hills. I waved my 
fishing hat to a friend at the far end of the lake 
and gave a loud shout to indicate our position, 
but it, and the climb, proved futile. We went 
slowly, carefully down, mumbling to each other 
about the queer ways of these climbing fellows 
who do it regardicss of peregrines or ravens, and 
sometimes quite cheerfully break their legs, 
their collar bones or their heads. Rather mor- 
bid thoughts these, for one with no head for 
heights. 


* * 
* 


HIS is the season for it, I was reminded 

at the week-end, when I ran into two 
people I know each of whom was carrying 
a sack with something obviously alive inside. 
Broody hens are precious things to the amateur 
who doesn’t own a brooder or want to pay out 
for day-old chicks. Nowadays one doesn’t often 
encounter a man with a real, live pig in a poke, 
but the traditional carrying bag for a broody 
hen is a meal sack. Everybody does.it. Only 
the very latest incomer from the town would be 
puzzled as to the contents of a sack undulating 
with life, particularly in spring. In spring, of 
course, it is just possible that the sack might 
contain a litter of spring kittens, for spring 
kittens, and blackberry kittens, they say, are 
no good and bring snakes or newts into the house. 

One of the people I met at the week- 
end was just about to get into an old and 
battered car. He paused on the pavement and 
beamed at me. He is the head keeper at an 
estate where I have done some shooting. These 
are the long days in a keeper's year, for breeding 
is in full swing. Broody hens are not quite so 
thick on the ground now as they may be later 
on, when the backyard hen-runs tend to get sun- 
drenched and the unventilated coops and sheds 
as hot as ovens. Supply and demand take 
care of these transactions, and people who know 
of a broody bird get off the mark quickly. 

The head keeper had come something like 
nine or ten miles for this pair. He put them on 
the back seat of the car. One of the birds made a 
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clucking sound and his terrier cocked its head. 
I think he was as wise as any human and knew 
exactly what was in those two sacks. At any 
rate, he sniffed at them only once and settled 
again as the keeper drove off. 

Why is that everyone else’s life seems so 
pleasant, so ideal? I thought about the two 
hen pheasants that are nesting in the strip of 
wood down below the cottage, and sometimes 
come off long enough to promenade a few paces 
in company with a vain and resplendent cock. 
Now, if I were a keeper, and those pheasants 
and that wood had anything to do with me, I 
should sail off into the village, gather up two 
broody hens, move the eggs from the under- 
growth to a coop and set about the fascinating 
business of rearing. Perhaps if I got that far I 
might not be able to shoot the birds when the 
time came. 


* % 
* 


RELATIVE tells me that she has heard 

that one way of growing miniature trees 
is to place the see d in the peel of an orange along 
with a certain amount of soil. When the 
roots come through the peel, as they should in 
course, they must be trimme sd off with 
scissors. The result of this root pruning will be 
a stunting of the seedling. A friend tells me that 
a far simpler way of getting miniature trees is 
to buy them from a firm specialising in that sort 
of thing. Quite apart from the fact that I don’t 
know where to obtain the miniature trees, I think 
it would be a great deal more interesting to grow 
them from seed. 


due 


* * 
~ 


LETTER in Country Lire of March 20 

reminded me of some exchanges of infor- 
mation I had with a number of friends who had 
experience of a sort of witch-doctory in the 
shape of little buildings of stones or gravel on 
the paths in the vicinity of their houses. This 
was noticed mainly in spring, I think. An old 
friend wrote to say that little heaps of gravel 
were found on an otherwise hard and smooth 
path and that often at the centre of each heap 
a small stick was protruding. This appealed to 
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John Tarlton 


SHOPKEEPER 


my imagination. I couldn’t resist the suggestion 
that some old African witch-doctor was at the 
bottom of it all. Fifty or sixty little heaps in a 
short path were noted. 

I found my magic bits and pieces—some 
old fox teeth, a hound’s paw and something like 
the fang of a small tiger or a very large dog, but 
I am no good at reading bones or casting sand, 
or whatever it is that voodoo experts do. I 
came back to earth and said it was worms. 
A worm expert chipped in with a quotation from 
Darwin’s Vegetable Mould and Earthworms, 
which gives the worm credit for being quite a 
stone-mover. A lady in the year 1868 had 
witnessed worms moving stones up to two 
ounces in weight. They seem to move stones 
either to plug up holes to exclude their enemies, 
keep out the cold night air or maintain a moist 


atmosphere. 
ya \arnetas it might be exaggerating to say 
that my hands are filled with thorns at 
this moment, I can honestly say that I have 
never been so “‘jagged’’ or thorned in my life, 
Even when I helped at harvest I never got so 
many thorns in my hands. My sufferings are 
due to an assortment of thorns from black 
thorn to briar that I have just gathered. 
The lady who annoyed the poet by walking 


* * 
* 


in the field in gloves knew a thing or two, 
I am sure. I should have worn gloves too. 
Had I worn them I should have missed so much 


and so much! 

About this time every year we get an inva- 
sion of bird’s-nesting boys on the ground above 
the cottage. Sometimes they enter the 
tower—an observation post built by someone 
fifty or sixty years ago, I suppose —and light a 
bonfire there. In order to discourage these in- 
truders who delight in breaking things up and 
dislodging stones, I went up with a hedging 
knife to cut some blackthorn and festoon the 
entrance with this and as much briar tangle as 
would defy a full-grown ram. The cutting of the 
thorns was easy enough. I managed to build 
the barrier and make it secure, but forgot 
the danger to my hands. 


old 
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MY IDEAL COUNTRY 


By pede GRIGSON 


tries as well—makes one ask what is the 

ideal, if not the perfect, country town. 
Of course it matters a great deal to country 
living; and of course the answer will depend on 
your needs. First, though, I shall ask something 
else. Suppose you settle, and do not grow, are 
not already planted, in the English, Scottish, 
Welsh, Irish or Manx countiyside: how then do 
you choose your place of settlement? You see 
advertisements, glowing description, charming 
photograph? You fall in love with a house you 
accidentally encounter? You feel—or you know 
—you have to live somewhere not too far from 
somewhere else—London, Leeds, Norwich, 
Birmingham, Wigan, the Potteries? 

Allowing, though, that your choice is fairly 
open and free, do you rationally consider all the 
pros and cons: 21 suppose you should. I suppose 
after falling in love, pros and cons should 
always be considered. They are not, we all 
know; or not always, or not often. You know 
a district, let me imagine, in which you have 
always wanted to live—within sight of the Sugar 
Loaf, or the Dodman, or the Wrekin, or Meon 
Hill. You have always wanted to fish on particu- 
lar streams, to hunt with a particular hunt, to 
shoot, or merely to walk, and be, in particular 
valleys; to find particular plants or. to be the 
neighbour of a particular population of men or 
of other creatures. Or you have wanted—and 
have found—the house of the particular and 
altogether desirable kind that you have always 
desired. The pros and cons include everything 
from soil and water and wind and weather and 
frost and fog to this matter of the country town 
on which you will be based; or to which you 
will have an inevitable relationship. 

I once fell in love with (as an estate agent 
might say in more jocular and frank moods) 
a quite undesirable cottage. I grew out of the 
cottage—the “I’’ in this case egoistically or 
patriarchally including a family—and grew into 
a farm-house, which had been separated from 
itsfarm, The farm-house was partly a love affair. 
I had walked past it a thousand times. I liked 
the way it sat comfortably on its behind; I liked 
the view into its garden and its relation to the 
village. Cons which I did not properly consider 
were main drainage (that is too obvious to 
mention); the problem, not so much of thatch 
as of good local thatching; and the soil. 

Soil, after years of my soil, I should now put 
high among the cons to reckon with. Three 
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MALMESBURY, WILTSHIRE, FROM THE BANKS OF THE AVON. “A small country tow 
needs to contain something not so local as itself. Malmesbury had an abbey and still has its nave 


hundred yards away, and one or two hundred 
feet above me, the chalk begins. Here and there 
within sight of my windows there are patches 
and knolls of altogether desirable greensand. 
On the horizon I look at low hills or hillocks of 
coral rag. But my own soil is none of these. 
Or at least it is one of them, a little chalk, but 
chalk mixed with a great deal of clay, sticky, 
heavy, dirty, intolerable, although I tolerate it 
with a good will; the friend, indeed the adoring 
mother, of bindweed and couch grass, though 
I must admit its kindness to roses. 

Towns? I cannot say that I have, anywhere 
near, the perfect country town. The county is 
Wiltshire, which is one of the few home counties 
in which you can fling a stone without hitting 
either a novelist or a stockbroker. Near me 
I have Swindon, Wootton Bassett, Malmesbury, 
Highworth, Chippenham, Cirencester and Marl- 
borough. 

Swindon doesn’t count—in this affair. It 
is a small desert of industrialism in the green of 
Wiltshire, a place of mean building in rows 
retaining (if you search for,it) a nucleus of the 


‘ 


old small country town on a hill; which, thoug 
pleasant enough, was never much of a tow1 
Wootton Bassett—it sounds well. It lool 
pleasant. It stands along the edge of a hill, 
has good buildings of various shapes, age 
colours, down one of those long wide, main (an 
single) streets, which suggest that the Englis 
have had town-living pushed unwillingly on 1 
their tribal nature. Swindon is too close. F« 
those who live near it in the country, Wootto 
Bassett is one of those shadow towns or townle’ 
in the category of inconvenient convenience 
And I am really afraid that Highworth, on tk 
other side of Swindon, belongs to that categor 
of ghosts, with just the necessary minimum « 
shops; another hill town, on the lip of the valle 
of the Thames; a survival, a relic, with goo 
houses again, and white porches, touches of tk 
dignity of the 18th century; not just 
stretch of pipe or funnel laid down on th 
country. 

Chippenham. Scraps of diminishing di; 
nity. No soul. A fine old townlet going the wa 
of industrialised Swindon; divided into tribs 


“OF MY LOCAL TOWNS, CIRENCESTER IS THE ONE WHICH COMES NEAR THE IDEAL.” The town and Cirencester Hou: 
seen from the church tower; and (right) the church itself 


| enclaves of workers, shop-keepers, and solicitors. 
Brunel, when he brought the Great Western to 


| Chippenham, set up a bridge to take his trains 


across the chief road of entry. He gave the 
bridge the dignity of a great portal, of a Roman 
arch. The dignity was long ago smeared by 
posters. Chippenham’s dignity is increasingly 
smeared or diminished year by year. 
Malmesbury, Cirencester, Marlborough. 
Here are three towns, small towns, each of them 
illustrating the point that to avoid the ghostly 
touch a small country town needs to contain 
something not so local as itself. Malmesbury 
had an abbey, and still has its remnant, still its 
nave still its magnificent Romanesque carvings. 


SALISBURY 


Cirencester was once the second Roman eity of 


Britain, has a great house, a great church, and 
a continuing conceit of itself. .Marlborough 
stands upon a metropolitan artery, on the Great 
West Road between London and Bath; a fact 


which is Marlborough’s abbey, so to say; more 


important to its character, spirit, and look than 
having a great public school on its fringe. 

Malmesbury is a little of a ghost. Its shops 
are a little ghostly. But they include a second- 
hand bookshop. It has memories of great men: 
St. Aldhelm, King Athelstan buried in the abbey 
(its cinema is named after Athelstan), Thomas 
Hobbes. 

Marlborough is rather less of a ghost; 
a pipe or funnel town, it is true, but its shops 
(again they include an excellent bookshop—as 
well as two wine shops and a shop specialising 
in teas and coffees) argue a population not 
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entirely given up to the problems either of 
market day or of educating male children. 

Of my local towns, though, Cirencester is 
the one which comes near the ideal, as I see it. 
Its past, Roman and medieval (as a town of 
castle and abbey and the chief wool market of 
England), its great Perpendicular church, its 
plan, raise it above its mere self. Excellent 


buildings of agreeable stone; shops—or some of 
them—which surmount the ordinary or the 
average in their goods, from cheeses to tailoring ; 
and an air of polish and dignity. 

Cirencester and Malmesbury and High- 
worth among these few towns possess one ele- 
ment which seems to me important. They have 


a spatial heart. In France, in Italy, you come 
to a town, large or small. Are you foxed? Not 
a bit of it. A sign points to the centre de ville, 
to the centro della citta ; and the town will indeed 
have a centre, an inviolate space, by its most 
important buildings, its town hall, cathedral, art 
gallery, museum. Penetrate and park near by, 
and vou are there, in the essence of the matter. 
The ‘spatial heart is the heart of dignity and 
being; of a town pride and a town status. Here 
greed is elbowed out—that greed which would 
extract rent and profit from every built-up inch 
of the spatial heart. Here urbanity holds its own. 

These towns of the centre de ville and the 
centyo della citta descend from the Roman town 
with its forum. I do not know about the Roman 
plan of Cirencester; but I like to think that its 
open space, its extra-wide street opposite the 
church and the great porch of glittering stone 
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exist because Cirencester was once Corinium, 
was once the capital of the area of Britannia 
Prima, large as the Roman city of Cologne. 

Delving under the fields which were once 
the streets of the much smaller and less wealthy 
Roman town of Silchester has shown that the 
townspeople had goods from France and Spain 
and Italy and Egypt and the Near East—wine 
included. So it must have been—and so it is 
—in Cirencester. In Cirencester they have been 
drinking imported wine for nineteen centuries. 
Think of that in a Cirencester hotel. 

Still Cirencester doesn’t quite do—ideally. 
At any rate for my taste, it doesn’t do. It is not 
—since urbanity is what is needed, after all— 


Aerofilms 


CATHEDRAL AND PART OF THE TOWN. “Since urbanity is what is needed, Salisbury comes nearer” 


urbane enough. Salisbury comes nearer. A 
cathedral. A city planned on a grid system by 
the bishop who built the cathedral. Enough to 
bring in to Salisbury, which is not too large, 
more than the pagani of the surrounding coun- 
try. Enough—architecturally, in the one build- 
ing, at least, and in its neighbours of the Close— 
to raise Salisbury out of a locality of spirit. 
A spatial heart, and all the good to moderate 
shops of a country town not too smeared by 
industrial transition. 

Yes, but something, some edge of the mind 
is still missing. I should be content to be based 
on Cirencester, glad enough to be based on 
Salisbury—if I hadn’t been visiting quite a 
number of towns, not so much with a cathedral 
as with a university 

Tiibingen in Germany, 
and Uppsala; and Cambridge in 


Lund in Sweden 
England. A 
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cathedral survives, but cathedral-centred life 
dozes, we know. A university survives, as at all 
the four towns I have mentioned, but lives with 
the life of the teachers and the taught. 
Tiibingen, Lund, Uppsala, Cambridge—all have 
qualities in common; an air of sophistication, 
a self-confidence, an elegance not contradicted 
by size or outsize. Each is itself, and more than 
itself; each serves a district, and more than 
a district. Each has a certain commercial 
gaiety. Each one is urbane in different degrees. 
After a few days in Cambridge, I came 
away the convert 7m toto. Past and ‘present are 
both alive. Colleges, shops, cinemas, a theatre 
and green lawns are all in close company. Shops 
are not provincial. The museum contains world 
masterpieces. Most appetites, bodily, material 
and spiritual, can be satisfied in Cambridge, 
within a few hundred yards. Go into the Ante- 
Chapel at Trinity, where a marble Newton 
stands in white, with a prism in his hand; read 
the names all around the wall, and realise how 
much Cambridge has been in the centre of the_ 
modern mind. Nothing in this town appears 


KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE: THE SCREEN. “I know nothing architectural which 
gives one more happiness than to walk up Trumpington Street and to come in sight of the 
gateway and long stone screen of King’s’ 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON. The statue in the 
ante-chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge 


shabby or forlorn. Cambridge has never lost its 
nerve. If there is no cathedral, there is King’s 
Chapel, at all hours of the day and several “of 
the night, a building triumphantly English, 
triumphantly European, triumphantly of man- 
kind. I know nothing architectural which gives 
one more happiness than to walk up Trumping- 
ton Street (from the Fitzwilliam) and then to 
come in sight of the gateway and long stone 
screen of King’s and the buttresses and self- 
confident slender bulk of the chapel. 

As a countryman, I decided, a little sadly, 
that I should like to be based on a Cambridge; 
and there is only one Cambridge; and it won't 
be shifted. Good luck to those who have it. 
I must add one thing. When I was there lately, 
on my last morning, when I should have been 
off to the station, I decided that I must have 
another minute, at least, inside King’s Chapel. 
The market was crowded. It was between lec- 
tures,and Trumpington Street was hard to cross. 

Still, through cold, fresh East Anglian air, 
I crossed the court and reached the door; and 
pushed my hand against it to go in between the 
walls of glass and below the umbelliferous heads 
of tracery; and the winter sun had been full on 
the wood of the door; and, on a cold day, the 
door was warm. For me that warm touch is 
from now on the symbol of Cambridge; the one 
country town, I believe, in which English life, 

sh, triumphantly European” at the moment, is best in flower. 
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KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL. “A building triumphantly Eng 


RELICS OF NELSON AND THE HAMILTON 
FAMILY - 


1—SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. (Middle) 2.—MRS. CADOGAN, 
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(Right) 3—EMMA HAMILTON. 
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By OLIVER WARNER 


Miniatures recently presented to 


the “Victory” Museum, Portsmouth, by Mrs. Maurice Suckling Ward in memory of her husband, the last of Nelson’s great-grandsons 


in Portsmouth Dockyard, embellished 
with a noble series of ships’ figure-heads, 
and many memorials of Nelson, has lately 
received a gift from Mrs. Maurice Suckling 
Ward in memory of her husband, the last of 
Nelson’s great-grandsons. This consists of pic- 
tures and objects of virtue preserved in the 
family of Nelson’s daughter Horatia. They 
relate mainly to the admiral’s more intimate life. 
Although they include some miniatures and 
relics of Nelson himself, they are specially inter- 
esting for their association with his friends the 
Hamiltons, and in particular it is good to have 
a representation of that hitherto rather shadowy 
figure, Emma Hamilton’s mother, who went 
under the name of Mrs. Cadogan. This lady not 
only managed her daughter’s affairs with out- 
standing success, but made herself unobtru- 
Sively agreeable in the many curious situations 
in which she found herself, including the house- 
hold of Sir William Hamilton (Fig. 1)—both 
before and after her daughter’s marriage to him 
—the Court of Naples, and the establishments 
at Piccadilly and Merton where Nelson was the 
presiding genius. “She is the comfort of our 
lives,’’ wrote Emma to an earlier lover, Charles 
Greville. “Sir William doats on her.’’ Emma’s 
spelling was more picturesque than. orthodox. 
A miniature of Mrs. Cadogan (Fig. 2) 


r NHE little museum opposite H.M.S. Victory 


explains a great deal, for it shows a face of 
character, not by any means beautiful and obvi- 
ously of no breeding, but a woman to respect 
Round the frame of this delightfully painted 
item are mysterious initials which may be an 


5.—AN ITALIANATE MINIATURE OF LORD 
ENAMEL, PROBABLY NEAPOLITAN. 


anagram, in English or Italian, or may perhaps 
denote the words of a sentence or a prayer: 
“T.A.T.N.C.E.C.S.C.” The miniature is signed 
Vossti or Nossti. 

There is a miniature of Emma herself, by 
Bone, after Vigée le Brun, in a gold oval frame 
(Fig. 3), with the same light blue eyes as her 


Afterwards Mrs. 


4.—HORATIA NELSON. 


Nelson Ward, the only surviving child of 


Emma Hamilton and Nelson 


mother, and with dark brown hair. Emma 
herself recorded the date of the miniature of Sir 
William as August 21, 1794, when she and he 
had been married about three years. Le Brun’s 
picture was earlier. The picture of Hamilton 
was at one time ascribed to Sir William Ross 
(1794-1860), who certainly painted MHoratia 
Nelson, afterwards Mrs. Nelson Ward, the only 
surviving child of Emma and Nelson (Fig. 4); 
but Ross’s dates do not fit for Hamilton. 

Among other relics is a very Italianate 
miniature of Nelson himself (Fig. 5) and an 
exquisite enamel with trophies emblematic of 
the victory of the Nile (August 1, 1798), in- 
cluding the breaking of the French tricolour 
with a pearl-studied trident, an anchor, a ram- 
rod and plumes of triumph. This is probably 
Neapolitan work (Fig. 6). So, no doubt, is a 
rather similar piece of enamel inscribed Prince 
Albert died in my (Fig. 7), commemo- 
rating the death of one of the children of 
Ferdinand IV of the Two Sicilies, while in Emma 
Hamilton’s care, on the stormy passage made 
in H.M.S. Vanguard from Naples to Palermo, 
when the Bourbons fleeing from the 
French, under the protection of Nelson’s fleet. 
There are other pictures and boxes relating to 
Ferdinand IV and his Queen, to whose Court 
Sir William Hamilton was accredited for over 
thirty years, and at which Nelson spent some 
rather unhappy months between 1798 and 1800. 

Although memorials of the Hamilton- 
Nelson connection are plentiful, the acquisi- 
tions, which are on show to the public for the 
first time, are of high artistic quality. 


arms 


were 


NELSON. (Middle) 6—EMBLEMS OF THE NILE. (Right) 7.—A COMMEMORATIVE 


It records the death of one of the children of Ferdinand IV of the Two Sicilies 
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POPPIES FROM THE HIMALAYAS 


Written and Illustrated by F. KINGDON 


(We regret to record that My. Kingdon-Ward 
died shortly after writing this article —Ed.] 

, | \HE blue poppies or Himalayan poppies 
(not all of them are blue) are plants of the 
cool temperate zone. They are not 

alpines, although there are a few alpine species. 

Generally speaking they are plants of mountain 

woodlands and meadows, craving the shelter 

which woods afford. Consequently it gives one 

a slight shock to find them treated as rock 

garden plants and grown bleakly in the open. 

The great days of rock gardens were in the 
years between the wars; to-day they are rather 
on the wane, although the Alpine Garden 

Society and the more virile Scottish Rock Gar- 

den Club, whose numbers continue to increase, 

do their best to sustain the courage of the 
faithful. One reason may be that the rock 
garden has become a sort of rag-bag into which 
everything which does not quite fit bed or bor- 
der is pitched, regardless of suitability. A few 
species, notably Meconopsis bella, are real rock 
plants, alpines par excellence, and can be grown 

(if anywhere) only on a rock garden. Unfor- 

tunately these are just the ones which are not 

growable and are thus virtually unobtainable. 

One of the few Himalayan poppies which 
everyone can grow is M. betonicifolia baileyi. It 
is not a rock plant at all, still less an alpine. 

This beautiful plant looks infinitely better grow- 

ing in drifts in the damp woods, among rhodo- 

dendrons or along the banks of shady streams 
than it ever does stunted in isolation on the 
rock garden. Rocks do not set it off as do the 
dappled shadows of the woods, or protect it as 
foliage does. Its beauty needs nothing to 
enhance it, only a suitable background. In 
woodland the sky-blue flowers seem to float like 
soap bubbles on a river; and in humus the 
plants grow far better than in the gritty soil of 
the rock garden. 

Curiously enough, the first introduction of 

M. betonicifolia into this country from western 

China was a complete failure: the seedlings 

raised never survived to flower. It was not till 

the Tibetan form was introduced some years 
later that success was achieved. From this we 
may learn a valuable lesson. We should collect 
seeds of a new plant from as many different 
localities as possible, the farther apart the 
better, in the hope of getting the hardiest form. 

This seems at least as important as trying out 

the plants under as great a variety of situations 
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NG IN YUNNAN. 
FORM OF M. SIMPLICIFOLIA GROWING IN TIBET AT 15,000 ft. 


as possible. 
tribution of M. betoni- 
cifolia in nature is 
continuous Over a nar- 
row belt of country 
stretching for 700 miles 
from the Tsangpo gorge 
in Tibet to the Yangtze 
at Likiang.  Bailey’s 
form, from the north- 
west extremity of this 
line, is vigorous and 
hardy in Great Britain; 
Delavay’s form from the 
south-eastern end is a 
weak plant and non- 
hardy. My form from 
North Burma, an inter- 
mediate station, is also 
hardy. The point is 
worth pondering. 

Other complete 
failures in this country, 
which have never even 
reached the flowering 
stage, are the high 
alpine Meconopsts speci- 
osa, with beautiful sky- 
blue fragrant flowers, 
M. forvestii, another 
alpine, and the dainty 
little white-flowered 
Tibetan dwarf, M. arge- 
monantha. On the other 
hand, the Oxford blue 
high-alpine, M. horri- 
dula, has been success- 
fully grown for many 
years, usually under the a 
names M. vacemosa, M. 
pratiu, and perhaps 
others. Perhaps we owe 
this success to the fact 
that it is one of the most 
widely distributed 
species in Sino-Himalaya, and one of the 
most variable. 

Another widely distributed and equally 
variable species is the sulphur M. integrifolia, 
the lampshade poppy. It was also one of the 
first to become a well-known garden plant. But 
after half a century’s experience it is still found 
in only a few gardens. Here I must mention 


BLUE HIMALAYAN POPPY MECONOPSIS BETONICIFOLIA 
BAILEYI, GROWING IN NORTH BURMA AT 12,000 ft. This is 


one of the few Himalayan poppies that can be grown in an ordinary 


Tt has sky-blue fragrant flowers. (Right) WHITE 
This is possibly a natural hybrid 


— — a 


-WARD 
The dis- gee aa / 


English garden 


Farrer’s harebell poppy, M. quintuplinerva. Like 
M. integrifolia, itis sometimes an alpine, though 
more usually a meadow plant. I recall noticing 
its narrow pointed capsules just showing above 
two feet of snow in the Kansu Alps near 
Taochou, at about 9,000 ft. altitude, though I 
never saw it in flower. It needs to be very skil- 
fully sited to look its best on the rock garden. 

It is as well to emphasise 
that the Himalayan poppies in 
nature are generally widely 
scattered and make an indivi- 
dual, not a mass appeal. It is, 
therefore; unusual to find two 
species growing together or to 
have more than a few plants in 
view at the same time—though 
occasionally they grow in 
clumps. But I did once find 
four species growing in the last 
two miles at the head of the 
Seinghku valley in Burma: M. 
betonicifolia on talus slopes, 
M. integrifolia among dwarf 
rhododendron and M. horridula 
and M. impedita (this last with 
claret-coloured flowers) on cliffs. 

Perhaps it is their lack of 
overlap in general and thinness 
on the ground that makes 
natural hybrids so rare in 
nature, for they seem to cross 
quite easily. At. least three 
have appeared spontaneously 
in English gardens when 
several species have been grown 
in company, not lavishly but in 
fair quantity. The only prob- 
able hybrid I have seen growing 
wild was that between M. 
simplicifolia and M. integri- 
folia, in Tibet. I named it the 
ivory poppy. Later the same 
cross appeared spontaneously 
in the garden of the late 
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COLONY OF MECONOPSIS INTEGRIFOLIA IN TIBET AT 13,000 ft. 


Andrew Harley, after whom it was named 
M. harleyana. 

Some species of meconopsis grow habitu- 
ally among dwarf rhododendron, with scattered 
primulas, nomocharis and other flowers; hence, 
perhaps, the belief that they are normally 
alpines. This is incorrect. But, though they are 
commonly woodland and meadow plants, we 
must not think of them as growing like blue- 
bells or buttercups: they are far more scattered 
than that. But sky-blue poppies like the lovely 
M. betonicifolia, planted in damp woodland 
with ferns and candelabra primulas, make a 
picture rarely if ever seen in nature. Nobody 
would seriously think of growing this species on 
the rock garden. 

I have mentioned a few of the complete 
failures, though they need not always remain 
so. There are also the half-failures—plants 
which have been brought to flower under glass 
once or twice (or even in the open), but soon 


A SPECIES FROM NORTH BURMA IN GENERAL CULTIVATION TO-DAY, MECONOPSIS VIOLACEA. 


enveloped in golden hairs. (Right) “PERHAPS THE MOST HANDSOME SPECI 


lost. There are a number of these difficult 
species; let us hope that we may some day learn 
to domesticate them. Among them must be 
counted M. bella, a poppy as beautiful as its 
name suggests, and the charming M. delavayi 
from Yunnan, which has flowered more than 
once in the open. 

In general cultivation to-day are at least a 
dozen species. They include such favourites as 
M. napaulensis (generally under the name M. 
wallichii) and M. latifolia, both with sky-blue 
flowers; M. violacea, from Burma and Tibet, 
with beautifully cut leaves enveloped in golden 
hairs; the two white- flowered Nepalese species, 
M. regia and M. superba, also with fine foliage; 
M. grandis, perhaps the most handsome species 
of them all, and even the rather inferior yellow- 
flowered M. paniculata, besides several already 
mentioned. 

One of our troubles is that the majority of 
them are biennials, which makes gardeners fight 


shy of them. But in many gardens they sow 
themselves and come up year after year: these 
are highly satisfactory. Most of the 41 described 
species are handsome plants, so it is to be hoped 
that we can keep the comparatively few kinds 
we cultivate. When we remember that the 
lovely M. simplicifolia flowered for the first 
time at Kew 110 years ago, and that most 
species have been brought to flower in this 
country, it seems lamentable that only a dozen or 
so are still with us. It is not for want of trying. 

The important thing to remember is that 
they are on the whole cool-temperate woodland 
and meadow plants and need to be kept dry in 
winter and moist throughout the growing 
season. They like humus, but need a well- 
drained soil. Several have been in cultivation— 
not necessarily continuously—for over 60, one 
or two for over 100, years. But M. betonicifolia, 
the most popular and easily grown of all, is a 
parvenu less than 35 years old. 


It has beautifully cut leaves 


5 OF THEM ALL,” M. GRANDIS GROWING IN ASSAM 
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A REAL OR IMAGINARY SCENE? 
WONDER whether you or any of your 


readers can assist me in the identification of 

the scene shown in the enclosed photograph 
of a picture by Paul Sandby. It is painted in 
gouache and measures 21 ins. by 36 ins. In the 
distance, though hardly visible in the photo- 
graph, there is an arched bridge to the left of and 
below the church.Mary M. Doucet, Picketts 
Cottage, Medmenham, Buckinghamshire. 


The castle with a tower keep outlined so 
clearly on the hill above the river and the 
distant town and bridge give the scene such an 
authentic appearance that it is disappointing 
not.to be able to identify it. The timber-framed 
cottage in the foreground makes any location 
in Scotland or Ireland improbable. In England 
or Wales, so far as we know, there is no ruined 
castle of the form shown and also in the same 
relationship to the river and to the church, town 
and bridge indicated in the distance. At 
Richmond, which springs to mind, the relation- 
ship of castle to church is the reverse of this. 

The church appears to be of considerable 
size and has a large west tower and also, 
apparently, a central tower. In England there 
are very few churches with that combination 
of towers, and all except one can be ruled out by 
their situation. The exception was Hereford 
Cathedral, where the west tower fell in 1786. 
The central tower, however, had a spire until 
1794, when it was taken down. Hereford can 
hardly have been intended because there is no 
castle in the position indicated in relation to the 
city. 

There remains the possibility that the 
scene was somewhere on the Continent. But 
the dress of the figures in the foreground seems 
English enough. One is led to conclude that the 
landscape is after all imaginary. The pic- 
turesque but not entirely convincing cottage 
lends support to this view. 


RICHARD SCLATER (1712-54), ALDERMAN OF LONDON, WHO 
MARRIED A HAMPSHIRE HEIRESS. THE PORTRAIT IS HERE 
ATTRIBUTED TO GEORGE BEARE 


See question: George Beare, of Salisbury 
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QUESTIONS 


PAINTING IN GOUACHE OF A LANDSCAPE BY PAUL SANDBY 


See question: A Real or Imaginary Scene? 


GEORGE BEARE, OF SALISBURY 

I was much interested in the article on 
George Beare by C. H. Collins Baker in your 
issue of March 20 and am writing to ask whether 
you think the portrait of which I enclose a photo- 
graph may be by the same hand. It measures 
48 ins. by 40 ins. and is unsigned. The coat is 
brown and the waistcoat red with silver facings. 

The subject is my great-great-great-grand- 
father, Richard Sclater 
(1712-1754), who was 
an Alderman of Lon- 
don and Warden of the 
Grocers’ Company. His 
first wife, Magdalen 
Limbrey, was the heiress 
of Hoddington House 
and Tangier Park, near 
Basingstoke, and so the 
portrait may well have 


companion portrait of 
her is in the ownership of 
another branch of the 
family. Both pictures 
remained at Hoddington 
until it was sold in 1945. 
Cote Lee CLATER 
(Commander), King’s 
College, Cambridge. 


Mr. Collins Baker, 
to whom we submitted 
Commander  Sclater’s 
letter and photograph, 
writes: Commander 
Sclater has added an- 
other example of George 
Beare’s portraiture to 
the list already made. 
His Richard Sclater 
doubtless falls in the 
decade 1740-50 with 
which we are now fami- 
liar and may be re- 
garded as a_ typical 
piece. Although the 
painting is said to be 
unsigned and undated, 
the letter in the corner 
looks as though it may 
have been meant to 
receive Beare’s signa- 
ture. The silver facings 


been painted there. A. 


of the red waistcoat have been putin with Beare’s 
habitual care and thoroughness. Sclater’s geo- 
graphical connection with the painter’s country 
provides a link with Beare, reinforcing the strong 
idiosyncrasies of style and presentation. 


WHAT WAS ITS PURPOSE ? 


I am enclosing two photographs of an 
object which has recently come into my possession. 
Although it has been in my family for many 
years, no one has ever been able to say definitely 
what this object is. 

The metal portion is of cast brass and has 
obviously been heated internally. The height at 
the opposite side to the lip is 2 ins. and the 
diameter 34 ins. The overall length, including 
the wooden handle, which may be a recent 
addition, is 104 ins. The design around the 
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CONTAINER OF CAST BRASS WITH A 

WOODEN HANDLE, PROBABLY CHINESE 

It may have been a portable incense-burner 
See question: What was its Purpose? 


LL: appears to be an animal with the handle 

Id in its jaws.—M. F. Kinc, Casa de Lune, 
Pool Lane, Brocton, Stafford. 
| The object appears to be Chinese, and we 
suggest that it may have been used as a portable 
incense-burner, or else for melting wax or some- 
thing of that nature. The date is unlikely to be 
learlier than the 18th century. While the design is 
effective, the workmanship is somewhat rough. 


A PATENT LOOKING-GLASS 


I was interested to read the article in 
\Country Lire of January 2 about patent 
\furniture, as I was hoping to learn something 
‘about a glass of which I enclose sketches. 
Impressed on the back there is a stamp with the 
words ‘Bielefeld Patentee London” and a 
four-figure number. I have not been able to trace 
this patent, but I find there was a C. F. Bielefeld 
‘with a furniture patent in 1843, and I think 
that is about the period of our looking-glass. 
It is mounted on a hollow pillar (A) enabling 
‘it to be turned right round on its axis. At 
point B there is a universal joint, made, I think, 


TWO SKETCHES OF A LOOKING-GLASS MOUNTED ON A 
HOLLOW PILLAR WITH A UNIVERSAL JOINT, PATENTED by 
BY C. F. BIELEFELD IN 1843 : 


See question: A Patent Looking-Glass 


of boxwood, so that the mirror can be put to any 
angle from the vertical, and it can also be moved 
laterally as shown in C. 

I shall be interested to know if any of your 
readers owns, or has seen, a similar mirror.— 
Norman Day, Byways, St. Alban’s Road, 
Reigate, Surrey. 

Charles Frederick Bielefeld, of Wellington 
Street North, Strand, patented “Suspending 
‘Looking Glasses” in July, 1843 (No 9601). A 
large drawing enrolled with the patent illust- 
Tated three examples showing the universal 
joint, which was really the subject of the patent. 
Its use for a firescreen is also described. 

Part of the somewhat verbose specification 
reads: ‘‘The object of my invention is to dispense 
with the side frames between and on which 
glasses are hung or suspended, and to apply 
pillars behind the glasses . . . within which are 
upright slides; and on the upper part of such 
sliding uprights the frames are set and attached 
to pin points, by which the necessary inclination 
or upright or horizontal position can be obtained 
and by the turning of the sliding uprights in the 
hollow pillars the looking glasses can be turned 
towards the right or left hand.”’ 


COALPORT AND CAUGHLEY 

I have a few small pieces of china marked 
Coalport A.D. 1750. According to Chaffers, 
the Coalport works were established between 1780 
and 1790, Can you throw any light on this 
apparent inconsistency ?—D. H. GoopBopy 
(Mrs.), The Lodge, Lambley Lane, Burton 
Joyce, Nottingham. 

The mark quoted, used on the more recent 
productions of the Coalport China Company, 
refers to the reputed date of origin of the 
Caughley pottery, in the same neighbourhood, 
of which ¢he Coalport factory was an offshoot. 
A factory at Caughley was founded a few years 
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before 1754, when it 
was leased to one Galli- 
more, whose daughter 
married Thomas Turner, 
formerly in theservice of 
the Worcester factory. 
Turner, who became pro- 
prietor of the works, be- 
gan the manufacture of 
porcelain at Caughley in 
1772. In 1799 John Rose, 
the proprietor of a pot- 
tery at Coalport founded 
by him about 1796, 
purchased the Caughley 
works, carrying on the 
two factories in conjunc- 
tion until 1814, when 
the Caughley establish- 
ment was closed. 


BROUGHT FROM HOLLAND 


I should be grateful for any information 
about two rather large wall plaques or tiles in my 
possession, photographs of which I enclose. 
The plaques are not a pair, 
and while blue is the predom- 
inant colour, there are yellow 
and mauve tints and also 
some green. I bought them 
at Connah’s Quay, Flintshire, 
many years ago from an old 
lady who said that her mother 
had brought them from Hol- 
land when she came over to 
marry a local sailor. There 
are no marks on the backs. 
— Davin VAUDREUIL 


(Guidn anki Nave Leu TLd.), 
Hollocombe, Strete, Dart- 
mouth. 


Plaques of this kind, 
intended for hanging on the 
wall as pictures, were made 
in Holland, especially at 
Delft, throughout the 18th 
century and later. Judging 
their decoration these 

examples probably date 
from about 1800. 
BY MORLAND OR WARD? 

There was sold at Sotheby’s not long ago a 
black and white print entitled The Dairy Farm 
which was attributed to J. Ward. Over my man- 
telpiece hangs a coloured engraving of exactly 
the same picture, which, according to the printed 
inscription below it, was painted by G. Morland, 
engraved by W. Ward 
and published November 
POs TOO.0 Dyn ada eixe 
Smith, 31, King Street. 
Covent Garden. The 
reference books which 
I have consulted do not 
cite The Dairy Farm 
as one of Ward’s en- 
gravings of paintings 
by Morland. On the 
other hand, the subject 
and characteristics sug- 
gest very strongly abhor: 
ship by Mocisndl 

Is there any way of 
verifying one or other 
of these different attribu- 
tions?—W. W. Morton, 
40, Park Road, Hamp- 
ton Wick, Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

The Dairy Farmwas 
painted and engraved 


by James Ward, and 
the engraving was 
published in 1801 by ENGRAVING 


R. Ackermann at his 
premises in the Strand. 
George Morland did not 
paint this subject; nor 


TWO DUTCH WALL PLAQUES IN A VARIETY 
DATING FROM ABOUT 1800 


See question: Brought from Holland 


MEZZOTINT OF THE DAIRY FARM PURPORTING 

BY WILLIAM WARD AFTER A PAINTING 

GEORGE MORLAND. THE DAIRY FARM WAS PAINTED BY 

JAMES WARD AND THE MEZZOTINT OF IT ENGRAVED BY HIM 
WAS PUBLISHED IN 1801 


See question: By Morland or Ward? 
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did his brother-in-law, William Ward, engrave 
one with the title The Dairy Farm. ‘The in- 
scription on Mr. Morton’s print is incorrect. 

Close comparison of the photograph with 
an authentic impression of the James Ward 
mezzotint shows that Mr. Morton’s engraving 
was printed from the same plate, but the 
inscription on his has evidently been sub- 
stituted for the original by an unscrupulous 
publisher in the 19th century. The enormous 
demand for Morland engravings 80 or 90 years 
ago led to the purchase by a few unprincipled 
persons of engraved plates of subjects similar 
in character to Morland’s style, which, after 
having been refreshed by the graver and after 
alteration of the inscription, could be made to 
pass as genuine Morland mezzotints in the eyes 
of the not too experienced collector. 

Several instances of this fraudulent practice 
are known. A mezzotint entitled The Fern 
Gatherers, which was launched on the market 
about 1886 as an engraving by J. R. Smith 
after Morland and has since found its way into 
the less discerning print shops and collections, 
is a classic example. In that instance a forgotten 
and damaged plate of uncertain origin had been 
re-touched and re-named. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
addressed to the Editoy, COUNTRY LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for veply. A photograph ov a 
careful drawing 1s often helpful, but in no case 
should originals be sent. Not move than two 
questions should be submitted at one time. It is 


regretted that estimates of market values 
cannot be given; nor is advice offered to readers 
about ways 
Possessions. 


and means of disposing of their 


THE YAIRY FARM , » 
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N the central light-shaft of a 
I London hospital in Leicester 
Square a pair of blackbirds have 
built their nest for the third year in 
succession. During the first week of 
April they began building on the 
same spot as before, three-quarters 
of the way down the 110-ft. light- 
shaft, on a small six-inch length of 
horizontal pipe which connects the 
large hot and cold water pipes down 
the side of the hospital wall. The 
staff of the hospital watched with 
interest daily, even hourly, the 
progress of this domestic scene, and 
the birds continued their work un- 
deterred by the presence of so many 
passing onlookers from the windows 
of the stairs and corridors on all 
four sides of the light-shaft. 

The hen bird began to sit, and 
by the end of the week five greenish 
blue eggs could clearly be seen 
whenever she flew up and out over 
the roof, which she does regularly 
every morning at 6.30 and 
every evening at 7. I visit the 
hospital several times a week, and 
on these occasions am given the 
latest news bulletin as I watch the 
nest, and the antics of the birds 
from the first-floor window on the 
main staircase. 

“Tt is a good thing,” the porter 
said to me, “that we stopped that 
leak last year. There she sat with 
the hot water dripping on her back 
and she wouldn’t budge, not until 
we fetched a long ladder and moved 
the nest to the nearest window-sill 
while we repaired the leak. She and 
her mate sat right on top of the 
light-shaft looking down at us while 
we worked, and made no end of a 
row until we had finished and 
replaced the nest. Then she flew down, and 
after a bit of inspection and tidying up she 
settled down on the eggs again.”’ 

During our conversation, white-coated 
students and doctors were continually passing 
up and down the stairs behind us, and several 
of them paused from time to time to join in. 
“Last year,’’ said one of them, ‘‘there was great 
consternation when the fledglings half-fell and 
half-fluttered down out of the nest on to the 


” 
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KBIRD IN HOSPITAL 


sean Ys 


By KATHARINE ASHWORTH 


A BLACKBIRD ON HER NEST IN THE LIGHT-SHAFT OF A 


LONDON HOSPITAL 


ground below. We placed a small wooden box 
filled with straw in a corner of the yard, and the 
parents fed them there, but they would keep on 
getting out. Finally, the male bird hopped on 
to the first window-sill and whistled to them 
from there to come to him. When they had done 
so he flew across to a window-sill a little higher 
up on the opposite side, and again whistled to 
them to come across to him, This process was 
repeated, backwards and forwards, right up to 


WHEN A PATH BECOMES A 


NGLISH law toleratés, indeed approves of, 
many a fiction. It proceeds at times 
upon a basis that is false, and known to be 

false. Yet it gravely adopts the basis as truth 
and none may gainsay. Over a long stretch 
of years, for instance, the right to ownership of a 
plot of land was contested by two wholly 
imaginary persons, John Doe and Richard Roe. 
The fiction was that the real plaintiff had 
granted a lease to John Doe, the real defendant 
a lease to Richard Roe. The decision upon 
which lease did entitle to possession of the land 
was, by its implication, a decision upon owner- 
ship. In many a trial by jury, too, fiction has 
been accepted as fact; the judge has been willing 
to accept a verdict at variance with the evidence. 
When savage game laws were in being, a com- 
passionate jury adopted the suggestion of the 
prisoner’s counsel. ‘‘The gun levelled by the 
accused at the pheasant,’’ said he, “may not 
have been loaded, and the pheasant may have 
died of fright.” “Quite likely,” agreed the jury. 
* Ok OK 


Modern Acts of Parliament create more 
fictions. We have now become accustomed to 
the phrase “‘shall be deemed.”’ This particular 
statement, that is, must be taken as truth, 
whether it is so or not; and one such statement, 
with which many readers have been concerned 


By W. J. WESTON 


of late, is the intention to dedicate land as a 
path for the public. The words of Section 1 of 
the Rights of Way Act, 1932, are: “Where a 
way upon or over any land has been actually 
enjoyed by the public as of right and without 
interruption for a full period of 20 years, such 
way shall be deemed to have been dedicated as 
a highway unless there is sufficient evidence 
that there was no intention during that period 
to dedicate such way.’ That is, in the absence 
of “‘sufficient evidence to the contrary,” one of 
the landowner’s predecessors sometime or 
other, none can tell when or where, prompted 
solely by the kindliness of his nature, solemnly 
set aside a path over his land for whichever of 
her Majesty’s subjects that cared to use it. 
Maybe that legendary predecessor had been 
reluctant to turn back the weary ploughman 
taking the short cut homeward across the fields, 
to forbid passage to an occasional villager; and 
that reluctance to challenge the trespasser has 
by long process of time burdened the land with 
a public right of way. So the provisional map 
prepared by the County Council declares. 

In his contention that this is erroneous, 
that the path across his land is no highway for 
the inhabitants at large but a private path for 
such as he licenses, the landowner has a hard 
task. He is required to prove a negative. He 


the top of the light-shaft, and it 
took the whole morning. On the 
sky-line we could see them resting 
‘after this feat, while the parents 
alternately flew off in search of 
food for them. The next morning 
they had gone.” 

I raised the window to take 
some photographs and the hen bird 
continued to sit there quite com- 
placently as I did so, while her mate 
sat right on top of the light-shaft 
singing down to her. She cocked an 
eye at me, interested in the pro- 
ceedings, but not in the least dis- 
turbed. During the morning she 
flew off, up into the square patch 
of blue sky. : 

I hardly expected to see her 
again before I left that morning, 
but just as I was going down the 
stairs she came plummeting down 

_the shaft like a small dark bomb, 
amd landed on the iron rail of the 
fire-escape. From there for a few 
moments she kept up a great show 
of bobbing up and down, flicking 
her wings, and uttering her alarm 
note of ‘‘chink-chink’”’ as she cocked 
first one eye and then the other at 
the surrounding windows before 
flying up to the nest and settling 
down. 

Many scraps of tempting food 
are thrown out on to the concrete 
square of the light-shaft yard, but 
the birds seem to prefer to make the 
steeply vertical flight up and over 
the roof-top into Leicester Square 
and beyond, in search of their 
natural food, particularly when the 
young are hatched out. The welfare 
of this year’s young seems assured. 
They have the protection and 
devotion of the entire hospital staff, 

in addition to which, the porter tells me, “When- 
ever she decides to go off and do a bit of shop- 
ping in Leicester Square her mate perches on 
the edge of the nest and he and I.keep a sharp 
look-out until her return.” 

I have seen birds nest in some strange 
places, and in cosy places, but never before 
where there is central heating, h. and c., all 
mod. con., plumbing when required, and 
constant medical attention. 


HIGHWAY | 


- must satisfy the tribunal that neither he nor any 


of his predecessors ever had an intention to 
dedicate. He must adduce ‘“‘sufficient evidence” 
of this; and an intention to keep the path pri- 
vate, being locked in the landowner’s breast and 
lacking outward and visible sign, is not enough. 
It must be shown that no period of 20 years 
had passed without the users of the path being 
disabused of a belief that they were using the 
path “as of right.” 
* * * 

Overt acts of the landowner must have 
reminded them that they used the path by his 
permission, a permission that he could suspend 
or take away. It was said in a recent case: 
“acts on the part of the landowner—notices, for 
instance, or the common method of closing the 
way one day a year—must show the public at 
large that the path remains private.’ The Act 
itself in Section 3 says: ‘A notice by the owner 
of the land over which any such way passes, 
inconsistent with the dedication of the way as a 
highway, placed in such a manner as to be 
visible to those using the way, shall be sufficient 
evidence to negative the intention to dedicate.” 
The notice brings into question the right of the 
public to use the way; and, if none makes an 
effective challenge of the notice, the path is 
private. 


played through the golden days of last 
week, will long be remembered for the golf 
‘of its victor, Douglas Sewell, and weather the 
like of which the event has not known for many 
a year, if ever before. 

‘I suppose it was inevitable that Sewell would 
win and no one that I can remember has won 
a championship in such commanding fashion in 
|this generation. The bare facts are revealing. 
'On his way to the final Sewell defeated seven 
‘opponents and needed only 98 holes to do so. 
‘Once only was he taken beyond the fifteenth 
| green—by Brian Chapman, who has played 
‘with such distinction for Cambridge in recent 
years. In this game Sewell indeed was hunted 
‘\close—to the very last putt on the eigh- 
‘teenth green—but for the rest there was hardly 
| amoment of anxiety. When David Proctor, an 
‘agreeable young man from Rhodesia, finally 
succumbed on the eleventh green, leaving 
' everyone a long sunlit walk back to tea, the 
y 
j 


| English golf championship, which was 
| 


_ margin of Sewell’s victory was the greatest in 
| the history of the championship. 
Sewell’s victory was inevitable in every 
_ sense. When a man hits the ball consistently 
_ straighter than any other amateur here, when he 
_ plays far less destructive strokes than anyone 
else and when he putts as beautifully as Sewell 
| hasalwaysdone,thensomething quiteremarkable 
is needed to beat him. Amateur golfers by the 
very nature of their calling are not given to 
consistent performance, day after day, week 
after week. It is in the natural order of things 
that they should have vulnerable moments. 
These come so rarely to Sewell that, unless an 
opponent is ready with his finest when they do 
occur, as Chapman almost was, then defeat is 
most improbable. Somehow Sewell has the gift, 
rare in any British amateur, of consistently 
high-level performance. He probably plays to 
his handicap more often than anyone else in the 
country. And yet he is no full time amateur, 
but puts in a normal week’s workon therailways. 
I make no apology for devoting most of this 
article to Sewell, although some 250 others, a 
record entry, played at Walton Heath, for he 
really is a remarkable little man. It is fortunate 
for golf that Gerald Micklem and one or two 
others saw the immense possibilities there were 
in Sewell before anyone else outside Surrey had 
heard of him. He first appeared in an important 
open competition when the Brabazon was played 
at Burnham two years ago, and he finished 
ninth. A few weeks later he played for England, 


THE RUNNER-UP. D. A. Proctor, of the 
Royal Salisbury Club, Rhodesia, gets out of 
é the heather in the final 
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N OUTSTANDING ENGLISH CHAMPION 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


THE FINAL OF THE ENGLISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP. D. Sewell, of Hook 
Heath Artisans, driving from the third tee in the 36-holes final at Walton Heath on Saturday, 
watched by D. A. Proctor, whom he defeated by 8 and 7 


the first artisan to do so, and lost only once 
in six games. Although Muirfield in a strong 
wind must have seemed a far cry indeed from 
the cloistered fairways ot Woking, the same 
classic principles of straightness and good 
putting prevail anywhere. Last spring at Hoy- 
lake, in his first championship, he lost only at 
the twentieth hole of the semi-final to Walker, 
the South African who became champion. In 
desperately difficult running conditions at 
Moortown he won the English Stroke Play 
championship, as the Brabazon is now grandi- 
loquently called, by eight strokes. His holding of 
both titles is a performance without parallel in 
English golf. 

Golf is an expression of character and that 
of Sewell very much so. Beneath a modest 
retiring manner are rare qualities of steadfast- 
ness, determination and courage, together with 
all the true craftsman’s honest application. 
None of this sudden success has changed him a 
bit. I remember how entirely unaffected he 
remained throughout the strangeness and 
excitement of the American tour last summer. 
In every sense he is a champion of distinction. 

Sewell is a lightly built little man, but his 
swing, for all its slight sway, is beautifully 
simple, compact and grooved. He has a won- 
derful touch about the greens and on them the 
measured sweep of his mallet putter can strike 
terror to the bravest hearts. It is a paradox 
that when he is unsure of his putting he swings 
too slowly, whereas most people swing too fast. 
Against Chapman on Friday and again on the 
morning of the final Sewell was perhaps a little 
anxious, understandably, when things had gone 
so well for him and the cup was almost full. 
This enabled Proctor, who started with admir- 
able steadiness, to gain an early lead. But on 
each afternoon Sewell’s rhythm returned with 
lethal effect. Arthur Perowne, the perennial 
youth, again happily near but not quite at his 
best, was given no chance in the semi-final This 
was his first competition for ten months, but 
now that farming is making less exacting 
demands upon him I hope we shall see much 
more of one of the most likeable and attractive 
golfers of his time. 

Two years ago I had the pleasure of playing 
with Proctor one day before the amateur cham- 
pionship at Troon, where he was beaten by 
Frank Deighton in the fourth round. That trip 
was a reconnaissance; now he has returned in 
earnest to play in the tournaments. Although 
not absolutely in the highest class he hits the 
ball very hard with a fine pair of hands, has a 
splendid short game and, until the end of the 
final, putted extremely well and smoothly. In 


view of the success last year of Walker and now 
Proctor, whose English fathers make them 
eligible to compete, it will be amusing to see 
whether the English Golf Union change their 
rule. 

The kernel of the week, apart from Sewell, 
was of course the weather. The days were 
filled with sunshine from dawn until twilight, 
and soft powder blue skies, summer dresses and 
shirt sleeves made a rare background to an 
English championship. But it also made the 
great old course play terribly short. Never 
have I seen it so easy in terms of length and 
width, for the ungrown rough and heather had 
few terrors. On most days every hole was 
within range of two strokes and, although the 
greens became unexpectedly fast for golfers 
recently emerged from winter conditions, a 
score of more than 72 was not very good. Thus 
the margin between the first and second class 
players was reduced and there was a certain 
amount of grumbling because conditions did 
not favour the strongest. 

I do not subscribe to this blaming of the 
course for strange results. If a man is an 
experienced international golfer he should be 
prepared and able to accept any conditions. 
Many failed, and the instrument of destruction 
for four of them was a young man named Peter 
Cook from near-by Kingswood, who was able to 
exceed his wildest dreams and reach the semi- 
final. The fast running fairways made up for 
his lack of length, and by putting quite beauti- 
fully with all the abandon of youth, which 
heeds not how difficult it is, he was able to 
score in the mid and upper seventies. This, I am 
sorry to say, was good enough for Harry 
Bennett, lan Caldwell, Michael Lunt and Harley 
Roberts. But all praise to the boy. He was 
less afraid of winning than they were of losing. 
At last the dream ended against Proctor. 

Cook survived from a quarter containing 
Thirlwell, Wolstenholme, Scrutton and Shep- 
person, in addition to the four internationals he 
beat—a highly improbable outcome of an 
unfortunate draw. This caused much comment 
before and during the early days of the cham- 
pionship and there may be seeding next year, 
but I am not at all sure that several of the 
present England team deserve seeding. My 
only regret was that Wolstenholme and Scrutton 
had to meet in the second round. They played 
a superb match which will live in most people’s 
minds as the finest of the week. But when all 
is said and done, and whatever the conditions 
may have been, by far the most accomplished 
golfer in the field won the championship and 
that, after all, is as it should be. 
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the Royal Academy’s annual exhibition, 

one of the most intriguing is to decide to 
what extent the works presented there each 
summer provide a cross-section of artistic 
activity. Do they show—as was the case, say, 
in 1780 or 1850—the main trends existing in 
British art? Unfortunately, although the 
general level of the exhibition is far higher this 
year than last, and the hanging is felicitous, far 
too many interesting artists are absent. Mr. 
Graham Sutherland, Mr. Henry Moore, Sir 
Matthew Smith, Mr. Ceri Richards, Mr. Robert 
Medley, Mr. Ivon Hitchens, Mr. William Scott, 
Mr. Hamilton Fraser, Mr. Victor Pasmore and 
Mr. McWilliam are among those who are not 
on view. Their absence is to be deeply regretted 
for more reasons than one, and that they have 
not ‘‘sent in’’ is due, one suspects, less to any 
reluctance on the Academy’s part to offer them 
hospitality than to the fear, felt by some artists, 
that association with this particular institution 
will compromise them; in short, that they will 
fail to be considered “‘modern.”’ 

The explanation of this state of mind lies 
in the fact that towards the close of the last 
century there occurred a parting of the ways 
between the Academy and the modern move- 
ment of the day. Impressionism, Post-Impres- 
sionism, Cubism, and Abstraction, for example, 
proved too radical for the Academy to digest 
when they first appeared on the scene. Thus a 
trend that started with the foundation of the 
New English Art Club has persisted.down to the 
present time. It remains debatable, however, 
whether a secessionist tendency ought to be 
perpetuated under the changed conditions of 
the contemporary scene. 

This division, in fact, is harmful to all con- 
cerned. For the Academy it has meant that 
this body is forcibly divorced from much that 
is significant; for the avant garde itself it has 
spelled a wilful restriction of their potential 
clientele; and for the public at large, it has 
made it that much more difficult to understand 
what is happening, and to gain a just view of 
the divergent aims of the modern school. 

The healing of this breach is by no means 
easy. Many artists consider that the Academy 
has little to offer them, which is scarcely 
surprising in view of the President’s incautious 
remarks in his speech at the Academy Banquet 
on the subject of Picasso’s painting for Unesco. 
His comments could well be justified, but they 
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()* the many and varied problems posed by 
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THE ACADEMY AND THE ABSENTEES — 


By DENYS SUTTON 
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1—MENTON FROM LA PAUSA, 1957, BY SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL, HON. R.A. 
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“The picture reveals that Sir Winston is clearly a follower of Pierre Bonnard” 


lacked authority simply because they were 
offered without prior examination of the work 
itself. 

Such foolish actions are to be regretted. 
Yet more regrettable is the abstention of so 
many vital artists. I believe that in refraining 
from exhibiting at the Academy, they are com- 
mitting what may prove to be a grave error of 
judgement, one that could even have a boomer- 
ang effect in the not too distant future. 

The fact of the matter, as I have pointed 
out before, is that the trend is increasingly 
towards a centralisation of artistic authority in 
the hands of officials and committees that 
depend now, and will do so still more in the 
future, on the State. The British Council, or the 
Arts Council, on the whole, are benevolent 
bodies who have made a most considerable con- 
tribution to the art life of the country; yet, from 
their very nature, they are Official organisations. 

At the moment it so happens that the men 


“The conversation piece 


still retains its relevance in the 20th century” 


in charge are generally sympathetic to the best 
painting or sculpture executed here. Buta situa- 
tion never remains static. It is not difficult to 
envisage a period when this may not be so, and 
when artists who fail to meet with the approval 
of the “‘tastemakers’’ will be edged out. More- 
over, the time may come—especially if the 
country moves towards the Left in politics— 
when private patronage may be correspondingly 
restricted. Nor it is impossible to imagine that 
the authorities might possess decided views as 
to the nature of art, and seek to impose them. 

These are no more than hypotheses; how- 
ever, sO many changes have occurred in the 
fabric of national life that it would be short- 
sighted on the part of those who have a vital 
interest in such matters to rule them out, and, 
as a consequence, it ought to be the artist’s 
aim to fortify such institutions as the Royal 
Academy. Whatever its shortcomings may be, 
this body, hallowed by tradition and possessed 
of a splendid gallery, does offer a platform for 
different styles, and could provide a haven to 
the independent-minded artist in years to come. 

The Academy also enables one to examine 
works that otherwise might not be shown. In 
view of the Chicago Art Institute’s refusal to 
exhibit Sir Winston Churchill’s paintings—an 


-ill-mannered and stupid decision, indicative of 


the intolerance that now reigns in the art world 
—it is fascinating to be able to see, for instance, 
his Menton from La Pausa, 1957 (Fig. 1). What 
is so interesting about this picture, attractive 
and lively as it is, is that it reveals that Sit 
Winston is clearly a follower of Pierre Bonnard, 
and thus of a painter whose later works have 
acted as an inspiration for many younger and 
more experimental ones. Incidentally, Mr. 
David McFall has contributed a fine bust of 
Sir Winston (Fig. 4), which will be cherished as 
a powerful document of the stateman’s fina! 
years. 

The need to examine continually the 
premises on which esthetic judgements are 
based is also indicated by the presence of Mr. 
Merton’s Portrait of the Countess of Dalkeith. 
How in fact ought the 20th-century artist to 
attempt to paint a portrait of an extremely 
beautiful woman? Is this the correct way? 
Ought an artist consciously to emulate the 
appearance of the old masters, or not? In this 
case, Mr. Merton even goes so far as to suggest 
that the painting (but not the sitter, let me 
hasten to add) is of a certain age: note the 
faded effects of the dress. Where he falls down 
is in the treatment of the head and shoulders, 
which fails to come off in the terms he himsel! 


f 


z chosen ; one has only to examine the examples 
of Quattrocento Italian painting, on view in the 
National Gallery, to be convinced of the limp- 
‘ness of the handling, the fumbling of the out- 
lines. Yet it could be argued, as a principle, 
that it is as justifiable to attempt to imitate the 
Italian masters, as it is for Dubuffet, whose 
' work can be seen at Tooth’s, to turn for his 
‘material to graffiti. 
| Mr. Merton’s portrait, in any event, stands 
Jat the opposite pole to Mr. Bryan Kneale’s 
' sharply searching Mrs. Tobin or Mr. John Potts’s 
||\Miss G. Dodsworth. The difficulties of painting 
a portrait in a way that will avoid the pompous 
(when that note is not willingly sounded), or the 
banal, are evident in the exhibition; and Mr. 
' John Ward’s Portrait of Mrs. Christopher Rieu 
sand Mr. G. de Rose’s elegant full length of 


_ Mr. Christopher Ironside are successful ventures 
in this genre. 

; As always, Mr. Ruskin Spear, that Angry 

| Young Man of the older generation, can be 


4.—BRONZE HEAD OF SIR WINSTON 
CHURCHILL BY DAVID McFALL, A.R.A. 


5.—THE YOUNG CONTEMPORARY BY RUSKIN SPEAR, R.A. (Right) 6. 
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3.— STILL LIFE, FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE BY RICHARD MacDONALD 


relied on for a modern version of the problem 
picture. He is ever quick, like some agile 
newsman, to hit the mood of the moment. 
He succeeds, and generally very ably, in pro- 
viding comments on the avant garde. His The 
Young Contemporary (Fig. 5), for instance, is a 
handsome note on action painting, but it ought 
not to be believed that action or “‘free’’ painting 
is of no account. In this respect, I would advise 
the puzzled to visit Mr. Moynihan’s exhibition 
at the Redfern Gallery. This artist, who is an 
A.R.A., has moved away from the realistic 
approach that won him such laurels a year or 
so ago, to evolve a more evocative style that 
relies for its effects on a pungent accumulation 
of paint, reminiscent with its nuances of a late 
Monet. Yet Mr. Moynihan has failed to support 
“the old firm’’ and the exhibition of one of his 
canvases (one of which has just been acquired 
by the Tate Gallery) would have recalled that 
the ‘“‘poetical’’ tradition—as also represented by 
Mr. Hamilton Fraser, another abstainer—enjoys 
historical precedent and stems from Turner. 
Realism, on the other hand, is well to the 
fore, and Mr. Bratby has emerged as the leader 
of this movement, going in for violent forms, 
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BRATBY BY JOHN BRATBY 


NELL SANDFORD, JOHN BRATBY 


akin to Expressionism. Even if one feels that 
his rather surprising decorative treatment lacks 
finesse in the handling, his painting has a wel- 
come vitality—a counterpart to Expresso 
Bongo. Starkness, however, does not really 
accord with the national temperament; and the 
gentleness that pervades so much English paint- 
ing is finely conjured up by Mr. John Ward, 
Miss Stella Steyn and Mr. Newton (in his Still 
Life), while Lord Methuen indicates (Fig. 2) 
that the conversation piece still retains its rele- 
vance in the 20th century. 

This year urban life rather has precedence 
over the country, and Miss Margaret Neave, 
Mr. John Hoyland and Mr. Ian Simpson have 
all painted excellent canvases on this theme. 
Not that the landscapes themselves ought to be 
overlooked: Mr. Buhler, Mr. Roger de Grey, 
Mr. Trevelyan and Mr. Peter Greenham all 
deserve congratulations for their pictures—as 
does Mr. MacDonald for his Still Life, Figure and 
Landscape (Fig. 3). Such pictures help to make 
the Academy interesting and attractive—but if 
only the outsiders would come in! 

Copyright of illustrations reserved for the 
owners by The Royal Academy Illustrated. 
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HAVE THE GUINE 
IN THE DERBY? - 


before the 2,000 Guineas was that Capt. 
C. Boyd-Rochfort would win the race 
with Bald Eagle, a colt by the exported sire, 
Nasrullah, belonging to Mr. H. F. Guggenheim, 
a steward of the New York Jockey Club. Cer- 
tainly Bald Eagle had sound credentials for the 
task, for he had won the only race in which he 
had taken part as a two-year-old, and three 
weeks before the Guineas, though obviously 
backward in condition, he had won the Craven 
Stakes, run over the Rowley Mile, defeating 
Mr. A. Plesch’s Nagami and Sir Victor 
Sassoon’s Pinched, both of whom had been 
rated as classic possibilities. Since then he had 
been going great guns on the home gallops, 
and his trainer, who is not renowned for opti- 
mism, had stated publicly that he believed him 
to be a good horse. It was not surprising, 
therefore, to find that the bookmakers offered 
only 7 to 4 against his winning on the morning 
of the race. 
The other colt in the 2,000 Guineas field 


r | \HE consensus of opinion at Newmarket 


HER MAJESTY’S COLT PALL MALL (2) 
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AS HORSES A CHANCE 
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inferior to his stable-companion, Bald Eagle. 
But racing is full of surprises, and the dense 
crowd that lined the paddock in warm sun- 
shine, and peered over one another’s shoulders 
in order to get a view of the runners, were in 
for a shock. 

The start of the race was delayed for 
a few minutes by several of the runners 
refusing to line up, and when Mr. Marsh got 
them away Pinched was caught flat-footed and 
virtually took no part in the subsequent pro- 
ceedings. The first to show in front was The 
Golden Age, whose previous performances 
scarcely justified his inclusion in the field, and 
he was closely followed by the coal-black 
Neptune II, Bald Eagle, Mr. P. Bull’s Phei- 
dippides, who had won last year’s Gimcrack 
Stakes at York, and Major Portion. At half- 
way Neptune II was just in the lead from Major 
Portion, Bald Eagle and Pheidippides, and so 
far the race had gone more or less according to 
expectations, for both Neptune II and Phei- 
dippides were known to be fast colts, though 


JUST LEADING MR. H. J. JOEL’S MAJOR . 


PORTION TO WIN THE 2,000 GUINEAS. NAGAMI (15) FINISHED THIRD AND 
VAL D’OISANS FOURTH 


whose public form stood up to close scrutiny 
was Mr. H. J. Joel’s Major Portion, a chestnut 
by Court Martial, out of the Mieuxcé mare, 
Better Half, who had won his three races as a 
two-year-old, and who had been placed top of 
the Free Handicap. But Major Portion had not 
run this year, and those who got up early in 
the morning to watch exercise on Newmarket 
Heath had been unimpressed by his style of 
galloping, for time and again he had seemed to 
have his work cut out in order to finish in front 
of moderate stable-companions. 

Of the other runners, it was possible to 
advance some sort of case for Nagami, who had 
finished fast when second to Bald Eagle in the 
Craven Stakes; for the American-bred, French- 
trained Neptune II, who had run Major Portion 
to half a length in the Middle Park Stakes last 
autumn; and for Pall Mall and Pleiades, who 
had finished first and second in the Classic 
Trial Stakes at Thirsk on April 19, though it 
was necessary to remember that Pall Mall had 
cut an inglorious figure in the 2,000 Guineas 
Trial Stakes at Kempton Park 12 days earlier, 
and in any case was believed to be considerably 


there were doubts about their staying a mile in 
a true-run race. Sure enough, they both began 
to fall back at the top of Bush’s Hill, and to 
the consternation of those who had backed the 
favourite, Bald Eagle also began to flounder, 
leaving Major Portion, racing under the stand 
rails, in clear command. But just as E. Smith 
on Mr. Joel’s colt seemed to have the race won, 
he was challenged by D. Smith on the Queen’s 
Pall Mall, who snatched a lead of half-a-length 
going into the Dip. From then on it was a 
ding-dong struggle, with Pall Mall always 
having a narrow advantage, and, in fact, he 
got home by half-a-length from Major Portion, 
with Nagami three lengths away, third, just in 
front of Val d’Oisans, a rather plain French colt. 

Pall Mall, who started at odds of 20 to 1, 
is a bright chestnut colt by Palestine, out of 
Malapert, a mare by Portlaw, and was bred at 
the Royal stud, a fact that will have given her 
Majesty considerable pleasure, though it was 
sad that she was unable to be present to see the 
colt win. Neither the winner nor the second was 
entered for the Derby, for neither is bred to stay 
a mileand ahalf. Do those that finished behind 
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them include the Derby winner? Their running 
suggests that we shall have to look elsewhere. 

The 1,000 Guineas, which was run in the 
same glorious weather that had graced the first 
of the classic races two days earlier, produced 
no surprises, being won easily by M. F. Dupré's 
Bella Paola, trained in France by E. Mathet, 
and ridden by the crack French jockey 
S. Boullenger. Another French filly, Amante, 
belonging to Prince Aly Khan, was second, an¢ 
third, a respectful distance behind the twe 
French fillies, came Lord Milford’s Alpine 
Bloom, with the Queen’s Persian Wheel fourth 
Those who had not seen Bella Paola, and whe 
had entertained vague hopes that she might be 
beaten by one of the home-trained entries 
revised their ideas when they scrutinised the 
runners in the paddock, for M. Dupré’s German 
bred filly—she is by Ticino, out of Rhea II,/ 
mare by,Gundomar—fairly dwarfed her rivals 
She is a truly magnificent filly, lengthy, ye 
with great depth, and standing well over 1 
hands. Moreover, she has immense quality am 
the kindest of dispositions. Boullenger rode he 
with supreme confidence, being content to le 
others make the running, but as the leader 
ran down into the Abingdon Mile bottom | 
furlong and a half from the winning-post, h 
let her have her head, and at once she move 
smoothly and effortlessly into the lead. J 
Massard, the rider of Amante, did his best, an 
sent his filly in pursuit for all his worth. Bu 
it was of no avail, for though they drew up t 
Bella Paola’s girths momentarily in the Dit 
Boullenger shot them an almost contemptuou 
glance and merely shook the reins at Bell 
Paola, who lengthened her stride and strolle 
away up the hill to win by 14 lengths, with th 
remainder of the field strung out behind ther 
It was an impressive performance. 

Several promising two-year-olds were see 
out for the first time at Newmarket last weel 
and one of them, Mrs. A. Plesch’s Satsuma, gav 
an electrifying performance in the Littlepor 
Stakes, run over the last five furlongs of th 
Abingdon Mile where the runners finish in th 
Dip, some way from the stands. Satsuma, 
bay filly by Supreme Court out of Clochemerle, 
mare by Le Lavandou, did not seem to b 
greatly fancied. But she came from under th 
tapes as though jet-propelled, and, streakin 
along under the rails on the stands side of th 
course, she won unchallenged by a conservatiy 
10 lengths. It will take a fast animal to lowe 
her colours on courses such as Epsom or Brigt 
ton when the going is firm. 

Another impressive two-year-old winne 
last week was Mrs. M. L. Turner’s Bleep-Bleey 
a bay colt by Hard Sauce, who was backed t 
defeat several previous winners in the Twe 
Years-Old Plate on Saturday and did so com 
fortably. But perhaps the most promising tw« 
year-old that ran at the meeting was Maje 
L. B. Holliday’s Phantom Star, a bay filly b 
Persian Gulf out of Neberna, a mare by Nearc¢ 
who has foaled several good winners, for sh 
was backward in condition and has any amoun 
of scope for improvement. 

Last Saturday was an historic day a 
Newmarket, for it marked the opening of th 
new horse-shoe-shaped course that starts in th 
mi‘idle distance opposite the stands, and run 
right-handed until it joins the Rowley Mil 
about three furlongs from the winning-pos' 
The inaugural race was a handicap of £2,006 
sponsored by Tote Investors, and wo 
by Empire Way, owned by Lord Milforé 
founder of the organisation. The new cours 
certainly makes a change, and the sight ¢ 
the runners streaming across the heath, wit 
the town in the dim distance, was attractiv 
and reminiscent of a Lionel Edwards landscape 
But one hopes that it will not be used for an 
of Newmarket’s famous, traditional races, fo 
the old course is unquestionably the fines 
testing ground for thoroughbreds in the world 


/ Devil’s Kitchen—past the sheer- 


For the well has lost its magic; and 


! ELLS, like love, can be 
V \ sacred or profane. The 
well of Nant Beris is one of 

the profane ones. It lies just off 
Llanberis Pass in Snowdonia; on 
the opposite side from the mount- 
ain, beside the path which leads 
over the bold scarp of Y Garn, 
‘past that rift in the rocky wall 
/Twll-du—the Black Hole, the 


sided Lake Idwal (over which no 
bird has flown since Idwal, son of 
Owen Gwynedd, Prince of North 
Wales, was thrown into the lake by 
his foster-father) up to the view- 
point plateau of Glyder-fawr. 
Climbersand walkers in plenty 
pass it by. Few turn aside to 
negotiate the barrier of rusty 
ironmongery which guards the 
well and its attendant cottage. 


holiness it never had. A well needs 
more than a saint’s name to be a 
holy well. Beris, from whom the 
little church across the road was 
named—as well as the pass that 
links Caernarvon with Capel Curig, 
and the lake where the pass begins 
—is a shadowy saint about whom 
history tells us nothing and 
legend nothing much. He is said 
to have been a cardinal. 

The well of Nant Beris did 
not spring from the earth for the 
first time in either of the orthodox 
ways. There is no record in Welsh 
folklore that here the good Saint 
stuck his crozier (if he had one) in- 
to the earth. No tradition tells of 
his martyrdom here. No ancient legend lingers 
round the well such as brought pilgrims by the 
thousand to Holywell, thirty-six miles away; 
where the British maiden Winifred, spurning 
the rough embraces of Prince Cradoc, had her 
head struck off by her enraged suitor. While the 
earth opened and swallowed him, the maiden’s 
head rolled down the Maes Glas, the Green 
Field, till it was retrieved by St. Bueno. He 
deftly set it in place again on the shoulders of 
St. Winifred, who lived, prayerful and devoted, 
for another fifteen years. 

There were never any piles of cured folks’ 
crutches around the well of Nant Beris, such as 


THE WELL OF NANT BERIS. 
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THE COTTAGE BEHIND THE WELL AT NANT BERIS, 


re-assured the maidens of Snowdonia as to their young men’s 
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NO TROUT IN THE WELL 


By R. F. JOHNSON 
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CAERNARVON. “The sibyl who once 


intentions no longer inhabits the cottage and 


there are no trout in the well” 


decked St. Winifred’s Well. St. Beris did not 
even bathe here, as St. Neot, Alfred the Great’s 
brother, did in his well at Neotstow in Cornwall, 
standing chin-deep in water as he chanted the 
Psalter. The little basin into which the water 
bubbles at St. Beris is only a few inches deep. It 
has, indeed, no sanctity about it at all; not 
enough, at all events, to procure a licence from 
St. Anselm, who, when he had imposed the 
supremacy of Canterbury over the Church in 
Wales, sternly forbade the setting up of any 
more holy wells without official permission. 
Anselm was no friend of Welshmen, anyway. 

The only cure the well of Nant Beris can 


«Two trout lived in the shallow basin in the good old days” 


claim is the cure of heartache; for it was, in its 
prime, a divining well, where a maiden who had 
picked off daisy petals to the chant of ‘‘He loves 
me; he loves me not’’ could come to see whether 
the message of the last petal was true. The trout 
told her. 

Two trout lived in the shallow basin of Nant 
Beris in the good old days, and swam into sight 
from underneath its stone coping, or lurked 
unseen in its shadows, according to whether 
a young woman’s lover was false or true. 
Which meant which; what the sibyl of the 
place muttered to induce the trout, with 
a flick of their tails, to put a maiden out of 


her misery, we can alas! no longer 
say. It is lost, like the true 
interpretation of tea-leaves. Per- 


haps she tickled them; tickling 
is an art not unknown in Wales. 
The trout have gone. 

There is no angel to restock 
the well, such as ministered to St. 
Neot. He, too, had two fish in his 
well, and was permitted to take 
one each day for supper. But one 
day the Saint was ill, and his 
servant Barius took both the fish, 
boiling one and broiling the other, 
in case his master was dainty. St. 
Neot, alarmed, bade him throw 
one back into the spring. As it 
touched water the broiled fish 
came to life again, swimming 
around with its new companion 
until the time came for it to be 
véchauffé. 

The sibyl who once re-assured 


the maidens of Snowdonia as to 
their young men’s intentions no 
longer inhabits the cottage behind 
the well. So even if there were 
still trout in the well, we should 
not know whether he loved her or 
loved her not. But there are no 
trout in St. Beris’s well. Long, 


long ago it was decided that two 
trout, with nobody to interpret 
their coming and going, were wast- 
ing their time. Somebody had them 
for supper. 
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RAGLEY HALL, WARWICKSHIRE—II _ 


THE HOME OF THE MARQUESS AND MARCHIONESS OF HERTFORD = By ARTHUR OSWALI 


The hall with its rich stucco decoration is one of the last and least known works of James Gibbs, who in the early 1750s was engaged to complete th 
unfinished house. James Wyatt was responsible for further work, including the great portico, about 1780. 


though it is, can be claimed as one of the 

finest Baroque interiors in England. It is 
a surprisingly late example of a phase of taste 
that never became securely established in this 
country, so late that much of the stucco 
ornament is more accurately defined as Rococo. 
Here, as in Lord Foley’s chapel at Great 
Witley, James Gibbs was able to indulge his 
personal preference for the kind of decoration 
that his early training in Rome had made 
congenial to him and for which in England, 
under the domination of the Palladian group of 
architects, strait-laced in their orthodoxy and 
contemning the Baroque, he had comparatively 
few opportunities of expression. Living on late 
into the reign of George II, he must have been 
regarded by 1750 as belonging to an outmoded 
generation, and his last works have been 
neglected in consequence, if not forgotten. This 
obscuring mist that enveloped them seems all 
the denser by contrast with the strong light 
illuminating his well-known buildings, most 
of which are illustrated in his Book of Archi- 
tectuve. That famous work was published in 
1728, when he still had a quarter of a century 
in front of him. 

Our chief authority for Gibbs’s later com- 
missions is the manuscript memoir in the Soane 
Museum. There it is stated: ‘““He gave direction 
for the repaires of Ragley Castel the seat of the 
Rt. Honble. the Earl of Hartford, and it is said 
that it will turn out one of the best houses in 
England.” This cannot have been written 


r NHE great hall at Ragley, little known 


earlier than 1750, for it was not until that year 
that the second Lord Conway was granted the 


2.—THE GREAT HALL, 


“ONE OF THE FINEST BAROQUE INTERIORS IN 


Hertford earldom. As we saw last week, the 
house which had been begun by the Earl of 
Conway in 1680, after consultation with Robert 
Hooke, was unfinished at the time of his death 
and remained unfinished for nearly 70 years. 
When Horace Walpole stayed at Ragley in July, 
1751, he found that it had been “‘but just 
covered in’’; the family had “‘begun to inhabit 
the naked walls of the attic storey”’ but the main 
storey was “unfloored and unceiled.” In this 
letter to George Montagu he went on to say: 
“The hall is magnificent . . . I am going to 
pump Mr. Bentley for designs. The other 
apartments are very lofty, and in quantity, 
though I had suspected that this leviathan hall 
must have devoured half the other chambers.”’ 
When Walpole was next at Ragley, in 
August, 1758, he found “‘a great deal done to it\’ 
since he was last there, but his advocacy of 
Bentley had not been successful. “There are no 
striking faults, but it wants a few Chute—or 
Bentley—touches.”” Presumably, he would 
have liked at least one Gothick room. Dr. 
Pococke had paid a visit two years before. 
“The hall,” he noted, “‘is 67 feet long, 41 broad, 
and 38 high, and has been just new modell’d and 
embellished with ornaments of stucco; there are 
several good apartments.’ The decoration of 
the hall and the other rooms taken in hand may 
thus be dated between 1751 and 1756. It may 
not have been finished when Gibbs died, in 
August, 1754. This work at Ragley and the 
design for Patshull in Staffordshire, a huge 
house in a rather similar situation, but uncom- 
pleted at the time of his death, must have been 
among the last commissions he received. 


ENGLAND.” Its decoration, executed circa 1752-4, was designed by James Gibbs 


5 


1.—JAMES WYATT’S PORTICO ON THI 
ENTRANCE FRONT 


The treatment of the hall had been dis 
cussed by Hooke in one of his letters to the Ea 
of Conway (July 20, 1680), where he propose 
that there should be galleries supported o 
Corinthian pillars, which would reduce its siz 
“to 33 feet in the cleer, which is half the lengt 
and a good proportion.’ In the Gibbs plan 
the house reproduced last week a gallery. 
indicated at the inner end only and attache 
columns are shown round the walls. Pre 
sumably, this was what Gibbs found existing 
By abolishing the gallery he had free scope fo 
treating this interior as though it were a gran 
assembly room. The paired pilasters of th 
Composite order (Fig. 2) recall those which h 
had used in the Cube Room at Sudbrooke Par! 
Petersham, a quarter of a century before. Her 
they carry an entablature with a beribbone 
oak-leaf frieze, and above this _ horizonté 
division the vertical lines are continued by th 
panels serving as pedestals from which sprin 
the segments of the deep cove rising to the flat « 
the ceiling. The interruption of the cove t 
give a vaulted effect increases the apparer 
height of the hall. 

It was Gibbs’s custom to sketch designs fc 
the stucco ornaments of his interiors, leaving th 
details to be worked out by the plasterers. H 
probably did so here, but may have left more t 
the initiative of the craftsmen. In his last yea1 
he had grown very corpulent and was rathe 
infirm, suffering from gout and the stone, so tha 
one or two visits to Ragley are likely to hav 
been all that he could manage. A large relic 


, of Britannia occupies the centre of the ceiling 


in the segments of the cove there are militar 
trophies; between them festoons surmoun 
a series of busts alternating with vases o 
brackets. In the lower compartments th 
designs are definitely of a Rococo characte 
and above the matching fireplaces there ar 
elaborately framed reliefs of Peace (Fig. 4) an 
War. Fireplaces of a similar design with flank 
ing terms and a tablet under a pediment occu 
in the saloon at Uppark. The treatment of th 
door-cases in the side walls is unusual for th 
time, their scrolled architraves reviving 
motive used a century earlier (Fig. 3). 

It is uncertain whether Artari and Bagutt 
the stucco-workers whom Gibbs employed on s 
many of his buildings, were still alive in th 
1750s. But Vassali, another Italian, who ha 
worked for him at Ditchley, was still active 
and about 1756 signed the relief above th 
chimney-piece in the hall at Hagley, and he ma 
well have been responsible for the reliefs a 
Ragley as well. Roberts of Oxford could hav 
been employed for the ornaments. Before leay 
ing the hall attention must be called to the fin 


\ 


t of mahogany hall settees and chairs, evidently commissioned from one 
of the leading London firms of furniture-makers. The perforated scrolls 
of the backs centre in the arms of the Earl of Hertford surmounted by a 

“ eoronet and enclosed within the Garter, which he did not receive until 

i) November, 1756. One of the chairs is illustrated separately in Fig. 10. 

: The billiards-room, which lies north of the hall (11 on the plan), was 
| evidently decorated at the same time, probably as a dining-room. The 
» ceiling here has a relief of three putti with cornucopias; on the walls there 
‘are Rococo ornaments in panels, and over the fireplace a relief of Bacchic 
children is enclosed in a frame ornamented with festoons of fruit in 
clusters (Fig. 5). Other rooms with ceilings executed at this time are the 
study, the Green Drawing-room and the little dining-room (2, 6 and 10 
jon the plan). The last has a relief of Leda and the Swan, and there is 
a chimney-piece with a carved panel of fantastically extravagant Rococo 
\design over it. The two mirrors in Rococo frames of papier mdché, set 
below stucco ornaments at the foot of the great south staircase (illus- 
| trated last week), are among other introductions of the same period, as 
are two handsome gilt mirrors of Chippendale type now hanging in the 

)|Green Drawing-room. One of these is shown in Fig. 13. 

ti In the billiards-room there is a group of Reynolds portraits, among 

| 


which is the half-length of the Earl of Hertford, dating from 1785 | Fig. 1 1). 


ad 


3. HALL 


Here, too, is his brother, Field-Marshal Henry Seymour Conway, better 
known as General Conway, the amiable, handsome and cultivated 
soldier-politician, who so frequently figures in Horace Walpole’s corres- 
pondence. Walpole was first cousin of these brothers, and his portrait, 
also by Reynolds, signed and dated 1757, appropriately hangs in the 
library—appropriately, because it was on the floor below this room, 
mtended originally as a chapel, that he discovered and retrieved a mass 
of Conway papers buried under lumber: The earldom of Hertford 
bestowed on Lord Conway in 1750 had been one of the titles of the Duke 
of Somerset. On the death of Algernon, seventh Duke, in that year, the 
dukedom passed under the special remainder to the head of the Seymour 
family, Sir Edward, sixth baronet, but his earldom of Hertford and 
barony of Beauchamp became extinct. They were revived in favour of 
Francis, second Lord Conway, who was first cousin of the new Duke, his 
father having been a son of the fourth baronet by his second wife. It was 
explained last week how on the death of the Earl of Conway in 1683 
Ragley under the terms of his will was left to his kinsmen, the sons in 
Succession of Sir Edward Seymour, fourth baronet, by his second mar- 
Mage, on condition that they assumed the Conway name. 

After the work carried out under Gibbs there seems to have been 
a long interval during which little was done to the house, but there is 
evidence to show that John Phillips, the carpenter who had worked 
under Gibbs on the Radcliffe Camera at Oxford, was at Ragley on and 
Off in 1761 and 1762. He and his partner, George Shakespeare, were 
being employed at near-by Alscot (soon to be illustrated in these pages). 
Mr. Girouard has brought to my notice references among the Alscot 
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4.—CHIMNEY-PIECE ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THE HALL. 
THE STUCCO RELIEF IS EMBLEMATIC OF PEACE 


5.—A RELIEF IN STUCCO IN THE BILLIARDS-ROOM 
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6.—THE RED SALOON ON THE WEST FRONT, ONE OF THE ROOMS DECORATED 
BY WYATT 


papers to visits made by Phillips to Ragley in 
December, 1761, and July, 1762. In 1763 Lord 
Hertford went as Ambassador to Paris, and from 
1765 to 1766, he was Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, with his son, Lord Beauchamp, as Chief 
Secretary. The next Spell of building and 
decoration at Ragley of which there is evidence 
took place between 1778 and 1783, by which 
time there had been marked changes in taste 
and the Neo-classical manner of the Adam 
brothers and Wyatt was all the rage. Lord 


Hertford appears to have left the management 
of these operations to his son. 
According to Neale (Views of Seats), ““very 


8.—THE BLUE 


considerable alterations were adopted from the 
designs, and under the superintendence, of the 
late James Wyatt, R.A.” In what state the 
entrance front was left by Gibbs is uncertain, 
but it is probable that below the cornice level it 
remained as it appears in Kip’s engraving. 
Wyatt added the great portico with its twin 
flights of steps and elegant balustrades (Fig. 1), 
leaving behind them a covered entry at ground 
level. On the west front a rectangular feature 
with three round windows linked by swags takes 
the place of a pediment, interrupting the 
balustrade of the parapet, but this has a French, 


Louis Seize, flavour about it and may have been — 


a rather later alteration. When writing abov 
Ragley in 1924 (Country Lire, Vol. LV., p. 482 
Mr. Tipping referred to estate accounts of th 
years 1778-83 showing that alterations wei 
going on then. The two balancing blocks show 
by Kip as flanking the forecourt to the eas 
were removed at this time, and a new stabl 
yard and laundry court built to the north of th 
house, incorporating some of the old material 
Wyatt’s portico was probably built about th: 
time, and he evidently made designs for th 
decoration of the Red Saloon and Blue Dray 
ing-room on the west front (7 and 8 on the plat 
but it is unlikely that he paid many visits 4 
Ragley. As Mr. Antony Dale has remarked, “‘] 


SCALE OF FEET 
3 40 SO 60 70 86 90 100 FEET 
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7.—PLAN OF MAIN FLOOR 1, Hal 

2, Study; 3, Breakfast room; 4, Library (origi 

ally designed to be the chapel); 5, Prine 

Regent’s Bedroom; 6, Green Drawing-roon 

7, Red Saloon; 8, Blue Drawing-roon 

9, Great Dining-room; 10, Small Dining-roon 
11, Billiards-room 


DRAWING-ROOM WITH WYATT DECORATION. (Right) 9—THE PRINCE REGENT’S BED HUNG WITH AI 
OLD HAND-PAINTED SILK 


reas. 


circa 


was easier for Wyatt’s employers to obtain plans 
from him than supervision of their execution.” 

The saloon, with old crimson silk on the 
walls, occupies the centre of the west front 
(Fig. 6). Here Wyatt’s work appears in the 
ceiling, doors and fireplace. The Raising of 
Lazarus, seen above the fireplace in the photo- 
graph, is by Cornelisz van Haarlem, signed and 
dated 1602. On the opposite wall hangs a 
Holy Family which has been ascribed to, Van 
Dyck and also to Rubens. Double doors 
were inserted in the three drawing-rooms, 
and those opening to the Blue Drawing-room 
are inlaid with ovals in the panels (Fig. 8). The 
‘ceiling in this room has a cove; the ornament is 
picked out in blue and gold, and there are little 
grisaille paintings of Classical ladies and cherubs. 
An amusing piece of early Victorian furniture is 
seen in the photograph. This is a téte-d-téte with 
a little table emerging from the middle of the 
seat. Other fireplaces with delicate marble 
inlays were introduced at this time in the study, 
the Green Drawing-room and the Large Dining- 
room, but the one belonging to the last has 
since been moved to the library. 

In 1793, the year before his death, the 
Earl of Hertford was made a marquess and also 
created Earl of Yarmouth. His son, the second 
Marquess, married twice and each time an 
heiress, and with their fortunes, in addition to 
his own, died immensely rich. His second 
marchioness, daughter of the ninth Viscount 
Irvine, was the Prince Regent’s charmer. Her 
‘empire’ over him, according to Wraxall, 
depended “‘more on intellectual than on corporeal 
qualities’ and was long maintained. To this 
period belongs the canopied bed surmounted by 
the Prince of Wales’s feathers in the room at the 
south-west corner of the house (5 on the plan), 
which was fitted up for him (Fig. 9). The hangings 
of this bed are of an exquisite hand-painted silk, 
but of earlier date, and the same covering is 
used for a set of chairs and window stools 
dating from about 1760 and having the fashion- 
able French legs and arms of that time. Fig. 12 
shows one of the chairs without arms. 

The third Marquess, who succeeded in 1822, 
had married Maria Fagnani, the adored ‘‘Mimi”’ 
of George Selwyn, who had adopted and brought 
her up at Matson, his little manor house near 
Gloucester. She was left his considerable for- 
tune and also the still larger one of the Duke of 
Queensberry, for each believed himself to have 
been her father. The third Marquess, who 
ended his days in debauchery, is generally 
assumed to have been the original of the Mar- 
quess of Monmouth in Disraeli’s Coningsby and 
the Marquis of Steyne in Thackeray’s Vanity 
Fair. His son and successor, the great collector, 
was hardly ever in England and died in Paris in 
1870. He was the father of Sir Richard Wallace, 
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10.—MAHOGANY HALL-CHAIR WITH THE EARL OF HERTFORD’S CORONET AND GARTER, cirea 1757. (Middle) 11.—THE 


EARL OF HERTFORD, LATER Ist MARQUESS, BY REYNOLDS. 12.—_CHAIR WITH LEGS OF FRENCH TYPE, 


1760. COVERED WITH HAND-PAINTED SILK 


to whom he left the bulk of his fortune, his 
Irish estates and his art collections, which under 
the will of Lady Wallace became the property 
of the nation. Ragley and the marquessate 
passed to General Francis Seymour, son of 
Admiral Sir George Seymour and a grandson 
of the fifth son of the first Marquess. 

When he succeeded, the house had not been 
lived in for nearly half a century, and it was ina 
state of neglect and decay. William Tasker, of 
Bedford Row, was engaged to effect repairs and 
improvements. The two main staircases were 
reconstructed, and the large dining-room (9 on 


a 


GILT 


IN CARVED 
FRAME WITH CHINOISERIE AND ROCOCO 
MOTIFS, circa 1760 


13.—MIRROR AND 


the plan) was in part redecorated. Below the 
west front the fine parterre was re-formed with 
the wide semi-circle shown by Kip at the far end. 
The stone stairs leading down to it from the 
saloon bear the date 1873. The parterre has 
since been simplified, and the beds are now 
filled with polyantha roses. 

Up to the middle of the 18th century the 
house stood in a formal setting, but one may 
doubt whether it was as complete as it appears 
in Kip’s engraving, where the contours are 
almost flattened out. In the 1750s, when 
Gibbs took the interior in hand, Capability 
Brown was employed to landscape the park. 
Writing to Montagu in August, 1758, Walpole 
remarked: ‘“‘Browne has improved both the 
ground and the water, though not quite to 
perfection.”’ In forming the serpentine lake in 
the hollow to the south he probably utilised the 
fish-pond which the first Lord Conway, the 
Lord President, had had made in 1630. With the 
removal of the forecourt and its balancing out- 
buildings about 1780 the approach to the east 
front lost its formality. Much planting was 
done in the second half of the 18th century 
when the woods that so much enrich the land- 
scape were formed. 

The fifth Marquess, who had been Equerry 
to the Prince Consort and Lord Chamberlain to 
Queen Victoria, died in 1884, and his son and 
successor in 1912. The seventh Marquess did 
not live at Ragley. On his death in 1940, he was 
succeeded by his nephew, the present Marquess, 
son of Brigadier-General Lord Henry Seymour. 
Ragley was then being used as a hospital, and 
after the War the house was empty for some 
years. But since his marriage in 1956, Lord 
Hertford has moved back from the Home Farm 
into the house. With great enterprise he and 
Lady Hertford have tackled the formidable 
task of making it habitable again, and they have 
arranged a flat for themselves on the second 
floor. Before the could be shown to 
visitors, it was necessary to carry out repairs 
and much redecoration, to re-instate the pictures 
and furniture, which had been in store, and to 
bring the gardens back into order. The public 
were admitted for the first time on April 5. 

In these articles attention has been con- 
centrated on the architectural history of Ragley 
which, prolonged over a century in all, combines 
the work of three architects and displays three 
phases of taste. It has not been possible to 
describe in detail the pictures and the notable 
collection of furniture which alone would make 
a visit to this great Midland house very well 
worth while. 

The house and grounds are open to visitors on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, Sundays and 
Bank Holidays, 2 to 6 p.m., until the end of 
September. 


house 
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LITTLE-KNOWN HILLS OF THE WEST COUNTR’ 


Written and Illustrated go J. D. U. WARD { 


Somerset, it should be stated first that 

several miles of the boundary between the 
two counties run along the top of the Blackdown 
Hills—likely within the next year or so to be 
designated an Area of Outstanding Natural 
Beauty by the National Parks Commission. The 
hills are south of Taunton and mainly south-east 
of Wellington; that prominent land mark, the 
Wellington Monument, stands on one “‘corner.”’ 

In height the hills are modest, ranging 
between 750 and 1,002 feet. It is difficult to say 
where the Blackdown Hills end, since south and 
east they mingle with other and lesser hills; of 
that, more later. For the moment it must 
suffice to note that Wellington Hill, Blagdon Hill, 
Staple Hilland Brown Down are all indisputably 
part of the main Blackdown Hills. 

The words “‘Outstanding Natural Beauty” 
may make some West Countrymen pause, if a 
little pedantically. Here the scene is mainly 
man-made. The Blackdowns contain much 
country that is fully worthy of preservation and 
pleasant—especially if it is walked with dis- 
crimination, rather than crossed at the usual 
45 m.p.h., as by people who see only the less 
interesting parts—but they are not rich in what 
might be termed ‘‘beauty spots,’’ or in pic- 
turesque villages fit to be compared with. the 
best of the Quantocks or South Devon. The 
views or prospects obtainable from such points 
of eminence as the Wellington Monument or 
Castle Neroche are superb, but they are rather 

‘from, than of, the Blackdowns. 

The Blackdowns have in the past been 
described as a kind of outlying part of Exmoor. 
This is a trifle misleading. They are many miles 
south-east of Exmoor. Both territories are on 
the county boundary and both were worked for 
iron in antiquity. But Exmoor, as generally 
understood, has thousands of acres of natural or 
semi-natural land, almost uninhabited. The 
Blackdowns consist, as to more than three- 
quarters of their area, of farmed land or 
systematically-managed, economic forest. There 
are indeed patches of common or heathland and 
many “bottoms” (usually flatter than the 
“combes”’ of Exmoor and the Quantocks) where 
rushes, bracken and birch form the chief cover. 
Yet even here, an observer may often reflect: 
“Why, that bottom is only two fields or 300 


| NOR those who know little of Devon and 


Bes 


VIEW OVER FARMING COUNTRY IN THE BLACKDOWN 


BORDER OF DEVON AND SOMERSET. 


HILLS, ON THE 


“The Blackdowns contain much country that is 


fully worthy of preservation and pleasant” 


yards wide. A vigorous draining policy, and 
there you are.’’ And the botanists, who value 
the commons and the bottoms, will scowl a little 
more, and many of the curlew (still a common 
nesting species on the Blackdowns) might 
decide to quit. Incidentally, there are tales of 
black game having survived north of Yarcombe 
longer than in any southern station except the 
Quantocks, Exmoor and Dartmoor. And roe 
deer are to-day a curse in some of the Blagdon 
Hill country, within six miles of both Taunton 
and Wellington, not only to the keen forester 
but also to cottage gardeners. 


The Rivers Culm (whence Culmhead, 
Uffculme, Culmstock and Cullompton) and Otter 
both rise on the Blackdowns, less than two 


PART OF THE DITCH OF CASTLE NEROCHE ON THE MAIN RIDGE OF THE 
BLACKDOWNS, “A LARGE AND IMPRESSIVE IRON AGE HILL-FORT” 


_chosen seat. 


miles apart. The name Otter, which in its turn 
gives Otterhead, Upottery, Ottery St. Mary and 
Otterton, is stated by Ekwall in the Oxford 
Dictionary of Place-names to come from the 
animal—an interesting point since otter (animal) 
names seem to be extremely rare anywhere else 
in England. The River Yarty also rises in about 
the same area as the other two streams. 
Almost inevitably Taunton has exploited the 
territory by having one or two hillside 
reservoirs. 

Of visual features on the Blackdowns the 
already-mentioned Wellington Monument is the 
most conspicuous and the best-known from a 
distance. This simple obelisk, which is tr- 
angular in section, rises to a height of 175 feet. 
It is a National Trust property and its internal 
staircase was until recently open to the public 
on payment, but has within the last three years 
been closed as unsafe. The old cannon which 
used to stand at the base were removed several 
years ago. Incidentally, Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
territorial connections with the locality seem to 
have been modest and modern. Stratfield Saye 
in Hampshire, rather than Wellington or any 
part of the Blackdowns, was the Iron Duke's 
The monument was started on 
October 20, 1817, and completed, in its original 
form, within two years. But it was “in a large 
measure rebuilt on a more worthy scale” in 
1860. Behind those sentences is a story of more 
than the usual share of local dissensions with 
troubles about costs that such memorials 
commonly provide. 

Archeeologically, the most interesting thing 
on the main scarp of the Blackdowns is Castle 
Neroche, a large and impressive Iron Age hill- 
fort (905 ft.), inside which are a motte and 
indications of a long-gone 12th-century adulte- 
rine (unlicensed by the Crown) bailey. The 
greater part of the area, including double fosse 
and vallum fortifications, is heavily planted with 
trees, mainly oak and sweet chestnut but 
including a few Scotch pines, Norway spruce and 
beech, perhaps established in the early 19th 
century. From just outside the earthen ram- 
parts one may overlook much of Neroche 
Forest, which is admirably picturesque with its 
mixture of oak, ash and beech, with conifers, 
much of the planting being on irregular and 
broken foothill territory. 

Further south-west are the two different 
sets of barrows or tumuli, one consisting of one 
and the other apparently of two, yet both 
marked on the map (though more than a mile 


irt) as Robin Hood’s Butts. These barrows 
| genuine enough, whatever may be thought 
their name. 

In the parish of Clayhidon, nearer the 
‘llington Monument but in Devon and facing 
jiinly south and west, the name Battle 
‘feet, attached to a length of sloping country 
} road, merits a word. Traditionally this name 
ites from and commemorates a great action 
jight in the year 710 between Ina, King of 
Jessex, and Geraint» Lord of Devon. There 
jve been Blackdown people who would 
jlarge, within this present century, on how the 
j'eams ran red and some of the gullies were 
ee-deep in blood. 

The name of a roadside inn near Culmhead, 
je Holman Clavel, may also deserve a note. 
te most likely explanation is simply that an 
jrlier inn at this spot used to have a holman 
ivel—that is, the lintel over the fireplace was 
holly wood—and this feature was sufficiently 
re to provide the house with its name. Some 

the Blackdown inns used to cherish an 
timate and profitable connection with the 
iuggling fraternity, whose pack-ponies came 
om Seaton and other places on the coast into 
‘e wild, thinly-populated hills. 

Blackdown churches are not generally of 
\itstanding interest. Churchstanton is an 
iception, with its good window tracery, 
tractive capitals to its pillars, its excellent 
)x-pews and west gallery imaginatively faced 
‘ith fine mediaval bench-ends displaced when 


VOLTAIRE 


HERE is nothing more fascinating in the 
BP yay: of collecting than the tracing of 

origins of objets d'art, whether they be 
ictures, furniture, statues, bronzes, or the 
jrms and decorations of pottery and porcelain. 
0 give but one example, some years ago I was 
ble to identify a large white pottery group of 
re Classical subject Nessus and Deianeira as 
aving been made by Enoch Wood, whereupon 
‘ithin a matter of weeks I found by chance not 
hly an ivory plaque (formerly in the McAndrew 
‘ollection) and a large carved wooden figure, 
ut also the Elgin marble which had clearly 
arved as the inspiration of them all. It was 
bvious that these pieces, each made by a 
raftsman in his own particular medium, were 
ot merely independent interpretations of a 
fell-known mythical subject, but were rather 
eliberate copies of a worth-while original that 
ad compelled admiration and emulation. 

The fact that such a relationship was not 
xceptional is shown by the fact that, as luck 
rould have it, it has been possible to trace the 
irobable source of the wood carving illustrated 
) Fig. 1. This was the work of a leading 
\merican craftsman named Samuel McIntire 
1757-1811), an architect, designer and carver of 
talem, Massachusetts, a centennial exhibition 
ff whose work was held in his home town last 
ummer. 

The late Fiske Kimball, director of the 
*hiladelphia Museum, had this to say in his 
00k about McIntire, published in 1940. “‘The 
bvious superiority of the Voltaire was doubt- 
ess due to the availability of a plastic prototype. 
Mne’s expectations that some small English 
orcelain bust of Voltaire might have furnished 
| model is confirmed by one of Chelsea-Derby 
vare, of which an example passed by auction in 
New York on January 14, 1927, in the collection 
f Tom G. Cannon (illus. as No. 762 of the 
atalogue). In spite of a marked difference of 
fiect, the derivation is unmistakable in the 
lraping of the costume details—but above all in 
he presence on the base of an identical trophy, 
vith lyre, a pipe and a stylus suspended by a 
ibbon. In the porcelain bust the sitter’s 
houlders are inclined, in McIntire’s they are 
igidly level, but this is merely the contrast 
tween the easy mastery of the English 
nodeller and the primitive struggle of the 
American craftsman.”’ 

There is much reason in the opening 
entence, and the suggestion of a porcelain 
rototype is very feasible. At the same time I 
lave been so far unable to verify the details of 
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CHURCHSTANTON CHURCH: Noted for 


its good window tracery 


By STANLEY W. FISHER 


the sale of the Chelsea-Derby bust, though in- 
deed the shape of the base is typical of Chelsea 
and Chelsea-Derby busts. On the other hand, 
and again purely by chance, the bust illustrated 
in Fig. 2 has now come to light. It is number 
123 of the moulds used by the Woods, and this 
particular example is credited to Ralph Wood 
junior, in charge of the Wood’s Burslem factory 
from 1772 to 1797, on the evidence of the 
decoration, which is carried out in enamels of 
yellow, green, grey, black and brown. It is 
typically hollow, made of a light white paste, 
and exquisitely modelled in every detail. 

It will be noted that the two pieces, the 
carving and the piece of pottery, must have 
been contemporary and, apart from the possible 
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the box pews were installed. The parish itself 
belonged to Devon until 1896, but then the 
boundary was adjusted and it became Somerset 
—though remaining anomalously in the diocese 
of Exeter—hence the quip which may be 
addressed to old inhabitants: ‘““Devonshire born 
you be, never lived out of the same parish, and 
yet as good a Somerset man as the rest of us.”’ 
The font of Luppitt, which might reasonably be 
described as on the south-western slopes of the 
Blackdowns, is one of the most interesting 
Norman fonts in England. Neighbouring 
Dunkeswell also has an interesting font and the 
remains of Dunkeswell Abbey must have a 
mention, though there is little enough to 
see. 

Whitestaunton (eastern extremity, beyond 
Neroche Castle) could perhaps be called a 
Blackdown parish: it is certainly worth seeing, 
in its church, manor house, Roman villa and 
yet more ancient remains. 

As already remarked, the extent of the 
Blackdown Hills is difficult to define. Taunton, 
Chard, Honiton, Cullompton and Wellington 
(the map being surveyed clockwise) must all be 
described as off or outside, yet that circumference 
contains the Blackdowns. Such villages as 
Corfe, Staple Fitzpaine (a fine church tower 
here), Yarcombe, Upottery, Hemyock and 
Culmstock all seem to be Blackdown, even 
though most of them are not on but immediately 
at the foot of the hills—themselves so thinly 
peopled even to this day. 


IN WOOD AND POTTERY 


existence of a porcelain original, the copying 
from the Wood piece (which itself may well have 
been a copy of that original) is made obvious by 
such subtle details as the buttons and button- 
holes of the garments, the folds of the cravat, and 
the set of the mouth, which-is properly more 
cynical on the pottery. As for the trophy, if 
Kimball was correct in his statement, well and 
good, but if not, the presence upon Wood’s 
masterpiece of a panel which cries aloud for 
ornament is probably explanation enough of 
this sole difference between the two pieces. It 
would be interesting indeed to hear of the 
whereabouts of a Chelsea-Derby bust. 
Illustrations: 1, American Antiquarian 


Society ; 2, E. A. Goss Collection. 


1—WOODEN BUST OF VOLTAIRE, CARVED BY SAMUEL McINTIRE (1757-1811), 


A NORTH AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN, 


(Right) 2—POTTERY BUST OF VOLTAIRE 


CREDITED TO RALPH WOOD OF BURSLEM, WHICH WAS PROBABLY THE 
PROTOTYPE OF THE WOODEN CARVING 
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THE MYTH OF THE COCK-FIGHTING CHAIR 


By FRANK DAVIS 


ANY years ago, when I was liable to 
M swallow, hook, line and sinker, almost 

any story told me by the apparently 
erudite, I was informed that the chair of Fig. 1 
was a cock-fighting chair, used by judges at 
cock-fights. They sat astride it with their 
elbows resting on the two arms and facing the 
back, with their notebooks on the hinged book- 
rest. Very ordinary common-sense should 
have shown me immediately that this was all 
nonsense; no one was going to have a fine solid 
well-upholstered chair dragged down the cock- 
pit steps to such a rough and tumble, and I 
eventually satisfied myself that the legend was 
due to an ingenious gentleman who, having an 
odd-looking walnut chair on his hands which 
he was unable to sell, placed a pair of cock’s 
spurs in the little drawer beneath the seat and 
produced them triumphantly to prove his 
statement. 

On two or three occasions during the past 
twenty-five years I have held up the story to 
ridicule, with the amusing result that I received 
several letters of criticism for destroying the 
writers’ illusions. The odd thing is that the 
absurd description still finds a place in auc- 
tioneers’ catalogues, as it did in the catalogue 
of the recent Sotheby sale, though it was there 
half-heartedly watered down into “Early 
Georgian cock-fighting chair or library reading 
chair.”’ The things seem to have been made 
occasionaily from between 1730-1745 for book- 
worms who liked to read while toasting their 
backs, and it is surprising how comfortable 
they are. Others I have seen from time to time 
have had a small drawer under the seat, one 
or two a slide or an attachment for candles. 
This one contained swivel drawers for writing 
materials in the arms, and seat and back—as 
one would expect—were covered in hide. As 
was fitting, it was bought by a bookseller 
against strong opposition for £440—the price 
being the consequence of rarity rather than of 
elegance. 

One can, I think, apply both words with- 
out reserve to the chair of Fig. 2, also, for some 
reason not yet clear to me, described as a 
library chair. The date is presumably about 


2.—MID-18th-CENTURY CHAIR. Mahogany, 
(Right) 3—MAHOGANY DINING-CHAIR. One of a set of ten, including two armchairs. 


mid 18th century, the style 
by no means unaf‘ected by 
French fashion. of the 
period, the frame 0. mahog- 
any carved with scaling, 
interspersed with flower- 
heads, the toes with, I think, 
acanthus. The treatment is 
unusual and I imagine to 
most people highly attrac- 
tive, with the curves of legs 
and seat rail, as it were 
echoed harmoniously by the 
curve of the arms; altogether 


a well-bred, ceremonious 
production which realised 
£380. 


With Fig. 3 we are con- 
cerned with a more work-a- 
day type of some thirty 
years later. The style, that 
associated with George Hep- 
plewhite, nice moulded back 
with arched top rail, the 
splat pierced with a honey- 
suckle pattern in a heart- 
shaped panel, good solid 
square-cut legs with no non- 
sense about them—in short 
a chair made for daily use at 
the dining-table and, of 
course, mahogany. I don’t 
pretend to guess what one 
would have to pay for a 
single chair of this sort if it 
appeared at auction by 
itself. On this occasion it 
was part of a set of ten, two 
armchairs and eight others, 
realised £600. 

There were also two good late-18th-century 
bookcases. In Fig. 4 the smaller one, 
four feet four inches in width, eight feet two 
inches high, a thing of more than usual dis- 
tinction, with certain details which demand 
close attention. Not so many years ago, old- 
fashioned collectors were inclined to give these 
graceful latish objects decidedly grudging 


and the ten 


® 


with unusual carving of scaling and flower-heads. 


£600 for the set 


L 1—LIBRARY CHAIR OF ABOUT 1740. “The things seem ‘ 


have been made for bookworms who liked to read while toastit 


their backs.”” Walnut, £440 


admiration, affecting to deplore their lack 

carving and holding that painting was mere 
a cheap and shoddy substitute for it. It was 
fact that it cost less to paint wood than ~ 
carve it and that by the 1790s, what wi 
popular demand among the growing midd 
class and manufacturing methods which we 
beginning to approximate to hat we now cz 
mass production, more, but ‘ess complicate 
pieces were being made. This would seem © 
express the rather less cur 
bersome taste of its dé 
extremely neatly, the carve 
swan-neck pediment fille 
with satinwood panels painte 
with green palm _ branche 
There is a baize-lined slide 
the lower part and behit 
the doors are tray and shelve 
The market seemed to we 
come this with enthusiasr 
paying for it £420, and £7§ 
for a much larger wing boo! 
case with not such an elegai 
pediment, not dissimilar co: 
struction and a width of 11 | 
3 ins. 

Three-pedestal dinin;: 
tables dating from about 175 
to 1825 are always in deman 
good to goodish realising an 
thing up to £200 or so, ar 
exceptional examples twi 
as much. One in this sa 
could be said to belong { 
this category— ft. 6 ins. wi 
and 12 ft. 6 ins. when full 
extended, made of fine 
figured mahogany, the tc 
with the unusual feature | 
narrow inlaid boxwood line 
the tripods with turned sten 
and splayed legs inlaid wit 
panels of pearwood finishit 
in lion-paw feet; all th 
brought £420. 

A varied sale at Christie 
on April 22 was concerné 
with Chinese jades, har« 
stones and ivories, mostly ¢ 


£380. 


4,.—LATE-18th-CENTURY BOOKCASE. Mahogany, with 
painted satinwood panels, 4 ft. 4 ins. wide, 8 ft. 2 ins. high. 


the 18th century, though he is a bold man who can dogmatise 
about dates to a century or so, so strong is Chinese tradition, 
so profound the regard for formulae hallowed by the past. 
All that most of us dare do is to consult our experience, 
make a tentative guess and avoid committing too definite an 
opinion to writing—which, if you read catalogues carefully, 
you will see is the policy adopted by good auctioneers. A 
carving in ivory or jade or coral, or any of the stones such 


5.—CHINESE FIGURES OF CORAL AND TURQUOISE. (Left) coral, 5 ins., 220 gns.: (middle) turquoise, 


a 


‘egy vopeancgnnenesi ama stesat 


spunennaninit 


assesment HAE 8ST ANE 


£420 
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as agate or turquoise, is clearly 
made within the limits imposed by 
the shape of the piece of material, 
and early carved ivories exist in 
which the natural curve of a tusk 
is used to wonderful advantage to 
give life to a figure. The Chinese 
above all people have been quick 
to perceive the possible ways in 
which the varied forms of coral 
growths or the markings of a little 
jade boulder can be utilised to 
advantage. 

The two pieces of coral on 
each side of Fig. 5 are agreeable 
examples of this gift; the strag- 
gling lines of nature have been 
disciplined into graceful human 
figures, which—as is usual with 
most of these objects—demand a 
certain acquaintance with Chinese 
folklore if they are to be appreci- 
ated fully. The lady on the left is 
presumably, from the three fish she 


44 ins. wide, 180 gns.; (right) coral, 6 ins., 125 gns. 


6.—DELICATE AND SENSITIVE JADE. A moss-green dish in the form of a 


stylised sunflower, 9} ins. wide, 140 gns.; and a white jade vase, 8 ins. high, 270 gns. 
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is carrying. the Goddess of Mercy, Kuan Yin, 
whose image in various forms is found in 
innumerable temples both Taoist and Buddhist. 
She is the most popular of Chinese deities as 
the embodiment of maternal compassion; her 
origin is far away and far back in time in India, 
where she began her existence as a male deity. 
This sold for 220 guineas. The figure on the 
right, also of coral, made 125 guineas in spite 
of slight damage. It represents one of the 
Eight Immortals, Ho Hsien-Ku, holding a 
lotus spray. This is no place in which to tell 
the charming legends concerning the eight 
Taoist saints, except to note that Ho Hsien-Ku 
was a monument of filial devotion, wandering 
alone in the mountains and living mainly on 
moonbeams in order to collect bamboo shoots 
for his sick mother. The centre piece in this 
illustration is of turquoise—a woman and a 
boy among peach branches, symbols of immor- 
tality. This piece fetched 180 guineas. 


It is probably impossible for Europeans to 
understand the special fascination jade has 
exercised over the Chinese mind during the 


past three thousand years or so; 
all we can do is to accept the fact 
that to them it was regarded as 
the most precious and magi- 
cal of materials and the vehicle 
of a multitude of ritual observ- 
ances. 

The two carvings illustrated 
in Fig. 6 are singularly attract- 
ive examples of both the inge- 
nuity and the fine taste of the 
lapidaries of, I imagine, fairly 
recent times. The moss-green jade 
dish, carved to eggshell thinness, 
is in the form of a stylised sun- 
flower and is surrounded by 
a circle of leaves and smaller 
flowers, the whole object being in 
one piece. This dish is something 
to be seen against a strong light 
for its delicacy to be appreci- 
ated. It was sold for 140 
guineas. 

The white jade vase is carved 
in the shape of a finger citrus, 
poetically called the Hand of 
Buddha—most sensitive work. 
This sold for 270 guineas. Two 
jade incense burners, each about 
6 ins. in diameter, were of a more 
traditional type, their origin and 
indeed much of their decoration 
going back at least three thousand 
years to the earliest bronzes. One 
was whitish, the other greyish 
(jade can vary in colour from 
yellow to piack), and they changed 
hands at 240 guineas and 190 
guineas respectively. 
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THE AUSTIN A55 - 


changes can make to the appearance of a 

car is shown by the current Austin A55, 
which carries on the model name of Cambridge. 
The use of wheels with a diameter of 13 instead 
of 15 ins. and reverse-camber rear springs has 
lowered the entire car, making it much better 
looking. The improved appearance is also to 
some extent due to an increase in length of over 
4 ins. This has also allowed the car interior 
and the luggage boot to be made larger. 

The four-cylinder overhead-valve engine 
has a capacity of 1,489 c.c. Since high-grade 
fuel is now generally available the high com- 
pression ratio of 8.3 to 1 has been used, with the 
result that 51 brake horse power is extracted 
from the engine at 4,250 r.p.m. A full-flow oil 
filter is incorporated in the lubrication system. 
For those countries where premium-grade fuel 
is not available an alternative compression ratio 
of 7.25 to 1 can be used; this drops the power 
output to 47 b.h.p. The oil dipstick is on the 
short side, and when one is reaching for it one’s 
shirt cuff tends to get involved with the leads 


r NHE difference which small mechanical 


THE AUSTIN A55. 


from the distributor to the sparking plugs. The 
oil filler is well placed on top of the valve rocker 
— box. 

The car is of integral construction, with no 
separate chassis frame, and the body panelling 
takes some of the stresses. The front suspension 
is independent by means of coil springs and wish- 
bones, and rear suspension is through sem1- 
elliptic reversed camber leaf springs. The 
suspension is assisted by hydraulic dampers, 
with an anti-roll bar on the rear springs. The 
brakes are Girling hydraulic, operated by a 
pendant pedal. The spare wheel is carried in a 
tray beneath the luggage boot, and can be low- 
ered from its normal position by winding with 
the starting handle. The luggage boot has a 
low floor, which allows easy loading. Three 
turns of the steering wheel are needed from 
lock to lock and the turning circle is 374 feet, 
which seems a high figure for a car of this size. 

The interior of the bodywork is in character 
with the improved appearance. The front seats 
are of the split-bench type popularised by 
Austins; the two front seats can be aligned 
to allow three abreast to be carried. The 
roof is lined with a washable plastic 
material, which is more reflective than the 
old-style cloth lining and helps to give an 
impression of airiness. The impression of roomi- 
ness is confirmed when one checks the seating 
capacity. The placing of the controls is 
generally good, although some drivers might 
find the angle of the pendant brake and clutch 


pedals slightly awkward. A useful parcel shelf 
extends across the full width of the car beneath 
the fascia, and there is a lockable cubby hole to 
the left of the dashboard, although the fact that 
it is smaller at the bottom than at the top 
reduces the capacity somewhat. The instru- 
ments can be easily seen through the twin- 
spoked steering wheel, and the principal hand 
controls can be fairly easily reached. However, 
the grouping of certain of the controls beneath 
the parcel shelf requires one to lean forwards 
and downwards too much for convenience. 
Vision is good in all directions, although it 
is not as good directly to the rear as it could be, 
because the mirror and the rear window are 
slightly out of line, in relation to the driver’s 
eyes. The high line of all four wings assists 
the driver when manceuvring in confined spaces. 
Ventilation of the car works well, and for 
extremes of weather there is an efficient car 
heater and demister, which can be used to circu- 
late cold as well as heated air. The doors on 
the car tested. were rather unpredictable: some- 
times they closed with ease, but at other times 


aes 


The car is lower than previous models and can carry six people 


a determined effort was required to close them 


securely. 

Only a few-miles’ motoring were required 
before I decided that the A55 is certainly the 
best Austin I have so far driven; the improve- 
ment over its predecessor was most noticeable. 
There is a new feeling of solidity that inspires 
confidence in the driver, and this feeling is 
supported after further experience by the car’s 
handling qualities under widely different con- 
ditions. The A55 is admittedly a heavier and 
larger car than the previous model, but there is, 
I think, more to it than that. On the preceding 
model one had a feeling that the rubber mount- 
ing of the engine was too flexible, and that the 
springing lacked control, whereas the present 
version feels all of a piece. Throughout my test 
the engine started quickly, and after a few 
moments’ driving the choke could be returned 
to normal. 

The fact that the car is lower than the 
previous model enhances its appearance and 
stability, but the lowness of the tail might be 
a disadvantage in some overseas markets, for 
I grounded the tail on one occasion while 
manoeuvring On very rough ground. The gear 
lever mounted on the steering column was 
rather stiff and clumsy to use when I first took 
over the car, but after a few hundred miles it 
became much easier and smoother; I could not 
help wondering if after a thousand miles it 
might not become too loose. Second and third 
gear ratios seemed to be well chosen, and 


By J. EASON GIBSON 
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enabled the fullest advantage to be taken of the 
car’s acceleration. During my test the brakes 
behaved well, and appeared capable of giving 
maximum effort again and again without any 
signs of fading; there was, however, a slightly 
dead feeling which detracted from one’s pleasure 
in using them. 

The cornering of the A55 seemed to me 
much better than that of earlier Austins, and 
even when I cornered much faster than the 
average owner is ever likely to attempt—on 
occasion, at the limit of adhesion—the car 
remained stable and under complete control. 
During my test I had to cover a reasonable 
distance late one night down A5, at a time 
when there was little other traffic and I was 
able to hold the car at a cruising speed close 
to the maximum for mile after mile. Not only 
was the car pleasant to drive under these 
conditions, similar to those on some fast 
Continental roads, but I gained the impression 
that, had the distance been even greater, the 
car would wncomplainingly have carried on. 

During fast night driving matters were 
made easier by the good lights, which gave an 
excellent main beam and a good spread in the 
dipped position. Driving comfort was also 
increased by the subdued lighting of the instru- 
ments, from which no reflections were cast on 
the windscreen. The lines of this model are so 
much improved that one regrets all the more 
there there is a little too much chromium 
plating. The prominent air entry for the car 
heater on top of the bonnet collects fumes from 
other vehicles, especially when the car is 
running at lower speeds. : 

I noticed during my test that a reduction 
of driving speed had a marked effect on fuel 
consumption. The consumption averaged 34 
m.p.g. for my entire test, which included much 
hard driving, but the figure rose appreciably if 
the car was driven in a more sedate manner, and 
on one occasion when I was cruising at around 
40 m.p.h. the consumption was as good as 
40 m.p.g. I should imagine that many owners 
of the car will obtain around 37 m.p.g. regularly. 
The car was not susceptible to sudden gusts of 
wind and maintained a straight course on roads 
with sudden changes in camber, yet the steering 
was both light and positive on twistier roads. 
The roominess of the car is shown by the fact 
that on one occasion three people, all over 6 ft., 
were carried without the slightest feeling of 
cramping. I found that the pronounced dishing 
of the steering wheel made the horn button, 
placed on the steering wheel boss, rather 
awkward to use, but this feeling will probably 
not be noticed after a greater mileage at the 
wheel. 

The Austin A55 should be popular with 


‘many motorists, as in economy, performance, 


comfort and appearance it is a much better car 
than its predecessor. 


THE AUSTIN A55 


Makers: The Austin Co., Longbridge, Birmingham. 


} SPECIFICATION 

Price: £856 7s. Brakes _ Girling hydraulic 
(including P.T. £286 7s.)|Suspension Independent 
Cubic capacity 1,489 c.c. (front) 
Bore and stroke Wheelbase 8 ft. 3} ins. 
73.025 x 89 mm. | Track (front) 4 ft. 04 ins. 

Cylinders Four | Track (rear) 4 ft. 1 in. 
Valves Overhead | Overall length 13 ft. 11 ins. 
B.h.p. 51 at 4,250 r.p.m. | Overall width 5 ft. 14 ins. 
Carb. Zenith d’draught | Overall height 5 ft. 04 ins. 
Ignition Coil | Ground clearance _ 63 ins. 
Oil filter Full flow | Turning circle 374 ft. 
Ist gear 16.98 to 1 | Weight 21 ewt. 
2nd gear 10.35 to 1 | Fuel capacity 83 galls. 
3rd gear 6.15 to 1 | Oil capacity 7 pints 
4th gear 4.30 to 1| Water capacity 12 pints 
Final drive Hypoid bevel! Tyres Dunlop 5.90 x 13 

PERFORMANCE 
Acceleration Max. speed 75.6 m.p.h. 
Top 3rd Petrol consumption 


30-50 14.0 secs. 11.5 sees. 
40-60 17.4 secs. — 
0-60 (all gears): 31.0 secs. 


BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 32 feet (95 per cent. efficiency) 


34 m.p.g. at average 
speed of 45 m.p.h. 


SHEPHERDS OR 
PHANTOMS ? 


IR,—Mr. Kenneth Richmond’s ar- 
ticle The Man in the Bowler Hat 
|February 20) reminded me of a similar 
/ »xperience. 

In June, 1948, I was staying in 
‘Aviemore with a friend. One bright 
jsunny evening at about 8 p.m. we 
were descending Braeriach by the path 
| which comes out in the Lairig Ghru 
jnear the Pools of Dee. Hearing shouts 
jon the opposite side of the Lairig, we 
jlooked up and saw a man in a long 
‘black cloak running down what 
jappeared to be a sheer precipice, 
followed at a more leisurely pace by 
|two men wearing long brown robes, 
with staffs in their hands, like shep- 
herds in Biblical pictures. The shep- 
‘herds were calling to each other and 
pointing to the man in black. The 
latter disappeared on reaching the 
bottom, and the shepherds turned 
back and went away. We did not see 
any of them again. There was no sign 
of anyone else in the area, so they 
could not have been making a film. 

Mr. Seton Gordon tells me that 
there are no shepherds on those hills, 
such costumes have not been worn for 
over fifty years and there is no path 
down which a man could run in that 
part of the Lairig Ghru. Who or what 
were they?—-PAMELA B. LinD (Miss), 
Copperfield, Soham, Ely, Cambridge- 
shire. 


ETNA SEEN FROM MALTA 


Sir,— With reference to recent letters 
on long-distance views, I was in Malta, 
looking out over the sea towards 
where Sicily lay 60 miles away. It 
was a beautiful evening, and we were 
on a first-floor balcony. On the 
horizon I saw the impression of a 
snow-capped mountain, and said: “I 
could almost believe that those clouds 
‘were Mount Etna.’’ 
My host surprised me by saying: 
“Tt is Mount Etna, which we often see 
on a clear evening such as this,’’— 
_E. C. REEep (Mrs.), 1, Richmond Hill, 
Bath, Somerset. 


LITTLE-KNOWN TYPES OF 
FOOD POISONING 


Sir,—It would be most interesting to 
know whether any of your readers has 
found the seeds of hemlock (Conium 
maculatum) or other poisonous plants 
in the crops of pigeons, quails, or other 
birds, and especially whether they 
have suffered from any form of 
poisoning after eating such birds. 

In France and Algeria to-day, and 
in Palestine in Biblical times, the 
ascending paralysis of hemlock poison- 
ing, which killed Socrates, occurs in 
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people who eat only one quail which 
has fed on hemlock. Dogs also have 
their hind legs paralysed if they eat 
the bodies of such birds. Eating other 
seeds causes quails to be poisonous in 
other ways: for instance, the flesh of 
quails which have fed on Oenanthe 
crocata causes acute asthma and 
nettle rash. 

Akin to such unusual disasters is 
poisoning by the honey of bees which 
have gathered the nectar from some 
kinds of azaleas and rhododendrons, 
or poisoning from the roes of barbel 
mentioned by Isaak Walton, or poison- 
ing from stewed bolted lettuce. 

As such forms of poisoning in 
England are rare, often not recognised 
and so not reported in medical 
journals, it would be of genuine value 
to know if your readers have suffered 
from such poisonings.—FRANKLIN 
BIcKNELL, 14, Wimpole Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. 


NATURAL REGENERATION 
OF CONIFERS 


Sir,—The natural regeneration of 
trees—the renewal of a wood by seed 
dropped in the usual way—has, of 
course, been normal in many oak, 
beech, ash and sycamore woods, pro- 
vided that rabbits are absent. But 
satisfactory regeneration of alien coni- 
fers is much rarer, and I think a 
photograph of the best example I have 
ever seen may be of interest. The 
species is the beautiful Tsuga hetero- 
phylla, which is being increasingly used 
in forestry, after having long ago won 
honours for amenity. 

The plantation, 
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shown in the 


OF TSUGA HETEROPHYLLA IN A SOMERSET PLANTATION. 
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See letter: Boulders made of Peat 
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SHORE AT LLANABER, 


second photograph, is unfenced and 
the owner, Colonel Luttrell, says that 
the abundant natural regeneration 
dates mostly from after the disappear- 
ance of rabbits. Red deer, which are 
numerous in the locality, have done 
little damage. Much of the natural 
regeneration is under Douglas fir and 
Scotch pine rather than the parent 
trees, because prevailing winds car- 
ried the seed that way. 

Incidentally, the parent trees 
(which include an official sample plot) 
are very good. They were illustrated 
in Country LIFE Corvespondence of 
October 13,1955.—WEsTCOUNTRYMAN, 
Somerset. 


TOBACCO BYGONES 
Sir,—I have a brass tobacco box simi- 
lar to one illustrated in your issue of 
January 23, but the coin slot is only 
slightly over an inch in length, 
taking a halfpenny but not a penny. 
Would my box be one of the older 
types which were in use when clay 
pipes were small, and were the penny- 
sized slots introduced after pipe-bowls 
became larger? 

A box in the York Castle Museum 
has the following inscription, which 
may interest your readers: 

Gentlemen, its for your pleasure 

I wait here from day to day 

To supply you (when at leasure) [sic] 

With the weed, who puff must pay. 

For half a penny a pipeful take 

And pay regard to what I say, 

Having that for credit’s sake 

Close the lid, or sixpence pay. 

Are such rhymes common on tobacco 
boxes?—-JoHN W. BripGE, The Nook, 
Lucerne Street, Maidstone, Kent. 


(Right) GENERAL VIEW 
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INN-SIGN ANOMALIES 
Srtr,—I was interested to see that the 
cover of CountRy Lire (April 24) 
showed the village elm tree at Yatten- 
don, Berkshire, outside the local 
public house named the Royal Oak. 

I know of two similar anomalous 
cases, The first is at Ifield, near 
Crawley, Sussex, again the Royal Oak, 
with a large sycamore growing beside 
it. The second is at Faygate, near 
Horsham, Sussex. This inn is called 
the Cherry Tree, and here a monkey- 
puzzle dominates the scene.—NoEL J. 
PROCKTER, Crawley, Sussex. 


BOULDERS MADE OF PEAT 
Sir,—The large boulders of which I 
enclose a photograph lie on the 
shore at Llanaber, near Barmouth, 
Merioneth, and are most unusual, for 
what appears to be dark red stone 
turns out to be peat. The sea’s in- 
roads into a large bed of peat has 
fashioned large boulders, smooth and 
round, which are soft to the feet but 
stain them a walnut brown. 

I have not seen peat boulders 
anywhere else round our shores, and 
wonder if they are unique.—FRANK 
RopceErs, Derby. 


VANDALISM BY 
PERMISSION 


Str,—When I commented to an 
official that it seemed slightly scan- 
dalous that the owner of a barn 
scheduled as worthy of preservation 
should, after making the place look 
like a factory building, have been 
allowed to get away with it, I was 
startled to be told: ‘“We area 
democracy.’ 

The facts are as follows. A new- 
comer to a village wrote to the owner 
of land adjoining his for leave to have 
scaffolding erected on the two sides of 
the barn which adjoined the neigh- 
bour’s property, to enable repairs to 
be done. He added that, as the barn 
was a scheduled building, he had been 
“particularly careful to ensure that 
the repairs have the requisite appro- 
val.’’ Permission was willingly given. 

When the scaffolding was removed 
the barn was revealed as converted 
into a two-decker chicken-house, with 
the west gable-end masked with 
concrete blocks and two large windows 
cut into the fabric, and skylights all 
across the roof. Planning permission 
had been given for the concrete 
blocks, but not for the end windows. 
Information was later received that 
“members of the Planning Committee”’ 
were coming, in view of complaints, to 
inspect the works. But those who came 
were members not of the County Plan- 
ning Committee, or the Area Planning 
Committee: they were a “Viewing 
sub-committee,’” appointed by the 
Sub-Development Committee. These 
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MILESTONE NEAR WEST 
WYCOMBE ON THE LONDON- 
TO-OXFORD ROAD 


See letter: A Reticent Milestone 

men recommended that, apart from 
the owner “being asked to. suitably 
tone down the metal strips on the 
windows facing the river, no further 
action be taken.’’, This has .been 
accepted by the Authority. 


It is frustrating and_heart- 
breaking for those who care about 
beauty in the countryside that 


damage can so easily be done with 
impunity, and even by permission of 
those whose duty it is to protect it. 
In another place a view to the Sussex 
Downs has been blotted out by a 
chicken-house 260 feet long built on 
the sky-line, when the Area Planning 
Committee concerned could have 
required it to be built back from the 
road—80 feet is the statutory limit— 
which would have saved the situation 
in every sense.—KaTHARINE M. R. 
KENyoN (Miss), Twyford, Winchester, 
~ Hampshire. 


BISHOP LANGLEY’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL AT MIDDLETON, LANCASHIRE, 
FOUNDED IN THE 15th CENTURY 
See letter: Old Grammar School 
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A RETICENT MILESTONE 


S1r,—While driving along the London- 
to-Oxford road recently I passed near 
West Wycombe the milestone of 
which I enclose an illustration. Its 
imposing appearance belies its useful- 
ness, for it simply quotes the number 
of miles to “The City,” “The County 
Town” and “The University.”’ Road- 
users are left to their own devices to 
find that the places referred to are 
respectively London, Aylesbury and 
Oxford. I am told that its singular 
reticence to help the traveller has 
resulted in its being nicknamed the 
“Shy Milestone’’.—I. BRoaDHEAD, 2, 
Culmington Road, West Ealing, London, 
W.13. 


BIRDS ON A KEEPER’S 
GIBBET 


From Siv John Craster 
Sir,—Referring to Ian Niall’s A 
Countryman’s Notes (April 24) in your 
current issue, I think the presence of 
waterhens on the keeper’s gibbet is 
quite easily explained, and from two 
different points of view. 

First, these birds, although not so 
pugnacious as coots, are by no means 
friendly to young wild-fowl, and their 
activities in this direction ought to be 
severely curtailed. Second, if rakings 
are placed for pheasants in any covert 
containing water, be it pond or stream, 
waterhens will soon denude such 
a feed stack of all its value for game. 

What, however, is much more 
difficult to understand is the presence 
of owls among the assorted vermin, 
since all species of owls are protected 
under the Protection of Birds Act of 
1954. Probably the majority of game 
preservers—and for adequate reasons 
—consider that Parliament made a 
great mistake in protecting the little 
owl, but the law is the law and such 
evidence of its breaking is not 
conducive to good relations between 
town and country.—JOHN CRASTER, 
Crastey Tower, Cyvrastey, Northumber- 
land. 


ASH HOUSE STILL IN USE 


Sir,—With reference to recent letters 
on ash houses (February 27 and 
April 10), our neighbour here has one, 
standing alone near his house. It is 
built entirely of stone; the walls, 
about a foot thick, are of dry stone 
construction. The roof inside con- 
sists of large overlapping flat stones; 
on the outside it has small stones set 
in a kind of cement. The entrance is 
made with three huge stones, one on 
either side and one across the top. 
The whole is in good condition. 

This round house is used by our 
neighbour to mix “pele’’ in—a mix- 
ture of coal dust, a kind of clay and 
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water. It makes a good lasting fire 
and is much used in the large open 
grate of the Welsh farm-house kitchen. 
The ash no doubt is a useful fertiliser. 
—Betty E. Rocers, Brynchwyth 
Farm, Rhydyfro, Pontardawe, Swansea, 
Glamorganshire. 


NOT FOR ASH? 
S1r,—With reference to recent letters 
on ash houses (February 27 and 
April 10), I doubt whether such sub- 
stantial circular and/or conical con- 
structions, in many instances distant 
from the dwelling-house, were origin- 
ally for the storage of ashes. It is just 
possible that an occasional building 
was used in which to make charcoal. 
They were unnecessarily expensive 
and substantial to erect 
merely as stores for 
ashes. 

There is a discussion 
in thesmace, Drs C; 
Peate’s book, The Welsh 
House, concerning similar 
buildings; he names 31, 
of which many photo- 
graphs are reproduced: 
He, with others, appears 
to believe that, when 
beehive huts and the Irish 
clochém were abandoned 
as human dwellings, a 


similar technique was 
used for making pig- 
styes. 


On the lower slopes 
of the Graig Mountain 
in Monmouthshire there 
is one such building of 
stone, but, if it had 
been used to store ashes, 
it would have entailed 
a journey across a public 
road from the farm-house 
and 30 yards more up 
into a field to deposit 
them. 

The entrance is so 
low that it would have 
involved getting up a 
ladder to drop the ashes 
through the roof-aper- 
ture—H. G. PICKARD, 
The Rectory, Abbey Dore, 
Herefordshire. 


OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of the 
grammar school which Thomas 
Langley, Bishop of Durham (d. 1437), 
founded at Middleton, near Rochdale, 
Lancashire. It stands beside the River 
Irk, and was refounded the following 
century by Dean Nowell of St. Paul’s 

Both benefactors are 
represented in a modern window in the 
parish church, which Langley also gave 
to the town. John Bradshaw, who pre- 
sided at the trial of Charles I, was a 
pupil—AntTiguarRy, Yorkshire. 


BEER FOR BIRDS 


Sir,—Mr. A. F. George’s 
greenfinches, _ bullfinches 
and blackbirds, feeding on 
spent hops (CounTRY LIFE, 
April 24), were not the first 
birds to find that beer is 
best. According to Pyrac- 
tical Economy, a book pub- 
lished in 1821, fowls can be 
made to thrive by feeding 
them on a paste made of 
groundrice, milk and sugar 
and by giving them beer 
to drink. 

Fresh-water fish evince 
the same good taste. In 
the days of monasteries, 
crusts of bread were left 
to catch the drips from the 
taps in the monks’ barrels 
of good brown ale and, 
when well soaked, were fed 
to the carpin the fish ponds. 
Brewers’ grains were at 
one time used by anglers in 
the eastern counties as 
ground bait for bream, 
roach and carp. 

I have, incidentally, 
heard that the best way 
to treat a Stilton cheese 


was to leave it, like the monks’ crus 
of bread, to catch the drips from 
beer cask.—H. JouHNsTONE, 87, Ollert 
Road, New Southgate, N.11. a 


A WARNING TO 
FIRE-RAISERS . 


Str,—In recent years COUNTRY 
Lire has published brief protests 
against overmuch or overlate moor- 
burning, which is unfair to the soil and 
also to nesting birds. 

Perhaps the warning of which 
I enclose a photograph may be of 
some interest; it was photographed on 
Exmoor, near Brendon Two Gates, 
which is right on the boundary of 
Devon and Somerset. There has this 


WARNING SIGN ON EXMOOR AGAINS1 


MOOR-BURNING 


See letter: A Warning to Fire-raisers 


year been a slight extension of the 
dates within which moor-burning is 
lawfulin Northumberlandand Durham; 
but no alteration has been made fot 
Devon and Somerset, where swaling 
after April 1, without special licence, 
is still forbidden.—J. D. U. Warp, 
Rodhuish, Minehead, Somerset. © 


THE EVE OF 
WATERLOO 


Sir,—Further to recent correspond- 
ence about the Duchess of Richmond’s 
ball before the Battle of Waterloo, I 
have in my possession a contemporary 
narrative written by my great-great- 
aunt, Lady de Lancy, wife of Sir 
William de Lancy, Quartermaster- 
General to the Duke of Wellington. 
Lady de Lancy joined her husband in 
Brussels early in June, 1815, and 
subsequently nursed him for a week at 
Waterloo after he was mortally 
wounded. 

At the time of the battle she 
wrote: “Sir William told me that the 
British Army was disposed for battle 
next day. He was very fatigued 
having spent until 12 midnight at his 
office. He went twice to the Duke’s 
{the Duke of Wellington]; the first 
time he found him standing looking 
over a map with a Prussian general 
{undoubtedly Miffling], who was in 
full-dress uniform, with orders and 
crosses. The Duke was in chemise and 
slippers, preparing for the Duchess 0! 
Richmond’s ball, to which I was not 
disposed to go. The two figures were 
quite admirable. 

“The Ball took place notwith: 
standing; the Reveille played througt 
the streets the whole night. Many o! 
the officers danced and marched ir 
the morning and died at Quatre Bra: 
in their shoes and silk stockings. A’ 
2.0 in the morning Sir William went 
again to the Duke and he was sleeping 
sound. At 3.0 the troops were al 
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bled in the Park and I leant 
the window seeing them march 
'—so few to return.’’—ALFREDA M. 
\REITMEYER (Mrs.), Ashlands, Billes- 
mn, Leicestershire. 


JEANING TOWER SAVED 


|R,—In your issue of March 27 there 
‘a letter referring to the leaning 
‘wer and spire of St. Nicholas’s 
jmurch, Gloucester. While it is correct 
lat the spire was truncated in the 
cond half of the 18th century, it is 
froneous to say that Sir Francis Fox 
as called in earlier in the 18th 
intury to save the spire from 
lapse, as he was not then born. 


| 


SPRING IN TREWSBURY MEAD, NEAR 
CIRENCESTER, SAID TO BE THE TRUE 
SOURCE OF THE THAMES 


See letter: Source of the Thames 


Sir Francis (1844-1927) began 
work with his father, Sir Charles Fox, 
about 1860, and he came to report on 
5t. Nicholas’s on January 28 and 29, 
1925. The weathercock on the spire 
was then 3ft. 6Gins. out of plumb and 
leaning north-westwards. 

Before anything was done to the 
foundations, the tower was shored up, 
chiefly on the north and west sides, 
and all cracks in the walls of the 
tower and spire were pressure-washed 
and then pressure-grouted, and the 
stonework was repaired. 

Subsequently, l-inch diameter 
pipes were put down to a depth of 
15 ft. at intervals of a yard, below the 
oor of the tower and outside the 
tower walls, and through these 
cement grout was forced at high 
pressure, each pipe being withdrawn 
a Short distance when no more grout 
could be forced in, and this process 
was continued until each pipe reached 
the surface. There does not seem 
to have been any movement in the 


tower since this was done.—N. H. 

WALLER, Gloucester. 

FROM AN 18th-CENTURY 
OPERA 


Sir,—I have been interested to see 
the engraving which you reproduced 
ustrating a scene from The Maid of 
the Mill (Collectors’ Questions, April 3). 
[ have here an oil painting which 
[ take to be the original picture 
exhibited, as you say, at the Spring 
Street Galleries of the Society of 
Artists of Great Britain. I also have 
a print of the picture. Both came 
irom my family house, Heaves, in 
Westmorland, where they had always 

We never knew the theatrical 
origin of the subject, and I am most 
interested to learn about it.—J. D. 
Watson-GANDY-BRANDRETH, The 
Manor House, Buckland Newton, near 
Dorchester, Dorset. 
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SOURCE OF THE THAMES 


S1r,—Further to my letter of Febru- 
ary 13, the spring in Trewsbury Mead, 
near Cirencester, at the foot of the ash 
which has ““T H”’ cut into it, was in 
full working order when I visited it on 
February 16 and watched the water 
bubbling out. I enclose a photograph 
of it. There was plenty of flood water 
in the meadow, but the course of the 
stream from the spring was clearly 


defined. There is no doubt that this 
spring is the true source of the 


Thames, although irregular.—W. M. 
MITCHELL, South Cerney House, Civen- 
cestey, Gloucestershire. 


PINEAPPLE AS 
A SYMBOL 


S1rr,—With reference to 
recent correspondence on 
the use of the pineapple 
motif in art, those who 
have seen the series of 
tapestries known as La 
Dame a la Licorne, ex- 
hibited at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum 
some years ago, may 
have noticed that in each 
of the panels four trees 
are depicted. One is 
plainly the oak, another 
the holly, the third the 
orange. The fourth 
closely resembles the 
chestnut in its foliage 
but the ‘‘candles’’ hang 
downwards instead of 
standing erect, and look 
more like fruit than 
flower. 

I have always under- 
stood that the holly rep- 
resents eternity, the oak 
longevity, the orange, 
with fruit, flower and leaf 
occurring together on the 
tree, perpetuity. Since 
these three terms are 
analogous it may well 
be that the fourth tree 
also symbolises eternity 
and is not in fact the 
chestnut but the pine- 
apple. 

When it is realised that the pine- 
apple was not introduced into Europe 
until the 17th century, while the 
tapestries were woven in France in the 
early 16th century, the weavers’ mis- 
representation is easily understood. 
They were visualising hearsay. 

But who brought back the 
symbolism from the New World, so 
recently discovered? And on the 
beliefs of what civilisation? —CHARLES 
H. Perry, Mannerhead, 20, Parkside, 
Wimbledon, S.W.19. 


CHALK STONE IN 
CHURCHES 


Srr —A recent visit to the church at 
Kentisbeare, near Cullompton, Devon, 
prompts me to revert to recent corres- 
pondence on the use of chalk in 


BILL-HEAD OF AN OLD LONDON SHOP WINDOW. 


churches and to send you 
the enclosed illustration. 
It shows how the but- 
tresses and coigns have 
been constructed of Beer 
stone in conjunction with 
local brown Hockworthy 
stone, forming a pleasing 
chequer pattern. 

The tower is about 
70 ft. high and, with 
the rest of the church, 
dates from the early 
years of the 16th cen- 
tury. Beer stone has 
also been used for col- 
umns and window frames 
inside the church. There 
is no major waterway 
along which the stone 
could have been brought. 
The coast at Beer is ap- 
proximately 20 miles 
away. — CECIL FRENCH, 
26, Fairfield Avenue, 
Whipton, Exeter. 


BRACKEN FOR 
THATCHING 


Srr,—I was interested in 
Mr. Ambrose Goddard’s 
letter (April 10), but I 
do not really feel that 
it would be a practical 
proposition to thatch 


his summerhouse with 
bracken, as I am sure 
that the fronds would decay 


fairly quickly. But if he is going to 
thatch with this material, then he will 
have to lay it in a similar way to 
heather. 

There is no doubt that bracken 
was used years ago, where other 
thatching materials were scarce, but I 


have no knowledge of any roofs 
thatched in this way to-day.— 
Harotp E. G. SALKILLD, Chorley 


Wood, Hertfordshive. 
OLD-FASHIONED SHOP 


Sir,—How much graciousness our 
cities and towns have lost in the 
modernising of shop fronts your 


illustration (February 27) of the 
famous Georgian example at 56, 
Artillery Lane, Spitalfields, bears 
witness. Old bill-heads sometimes 
preserve an interesting record of the 
effective and discreet displays de- 
manded by small panes of glass, as in 
the instance of a chemist’s shop at 
Bedford Street, Covent Garden, of 
which I enclose an illustration. The 
bill, which is in the Lincolnshire 
Archives Office, is dated 1779. 
Occasionally, too, one comes across 
with delight unknown specimens in 
provincial towns, such as the iron- 
monger’s at Newport Pagnell, Buck- 
inghamshire, of which I enclose a 
photograph. The door is braced with 
what seem to be cast iron columns.— 
M. U. Jones (Mrs.), Snowberry 
Cottage, Preston Wynne, Hereford. 


(Right) PICTURESQUE 
NEWPORT PAGNELL, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


See letter: Old-Fashioned Shop Windows 
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TOWER OF KENTISBEARE CHURCH, 

DEVON, IN WHICH WHITE BEER STONE 

IS COMBINED WITH LOCAL BROWN 
HOCKWORTHY STONE 


See letter: Chalk Stone in Churches 


WHERE WAS THE 
VILLAGE? 


Str,—With reference to Katharine 
Ashworth’s letter, A Hampshire 
Bustard (March 27), I know Martin in 
Hampshire well, as it is in the next 
parish from here. I cannot see that it 
answers the description of Winter- 
bourne Bishop, as_ described by 
Hudson in A Shepherd’s Life. It is not 
anywhere near the Downs, has plenty 
of trees round it and is not placed 
high in an unwooded valley. 

I did not know that any of the 
villages in the valley of the Ebble 
had claimed to be the prototype, as 
Miss Ashworth suggests. 

Why should it not be one of the 
three Winterbournes in the Bourne 
Valley?—ALGERNON B. DALE (Capt.), 
Ivon House, Broad Chalke, Salisbury, 
Wiltshire. 


WAS THE TOWER A 
FOLLY? 


Sir,—It was surprising to , read 
Mr. W. G. J. Lewis’s reference to 
Hiorn’s Tower in Arundel Park, Sus- 
sex, as a folly, in his interesting letter 
of March 27. 

I have always understood that 
this unusual house was built by order 
of a Duke of Norfolk, who wished to 
see an example of Hiorn’s work before 
appointing him to carry out the 
restoration of Arundel Castle.—R. W. 
LovELocK, 166, Rosendale Road, 
Dulwich. S.E.21, 


SHOP FRONT AT 
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A HOUSE BASED ON ITS OWNER’S PLAN — 


By H. DALTON CLIFFORD a 


tentedly in any house that could 

boast a gate at the bottom of the 
garden leading straight on to the Moor 
Park Golf course. But this is not the 
only point in favour of Tralee, Rick- 
mansworth, Hertfordshire. It was 
designed by Frederick MacManus, 
F.R.1.B.A., for Mr. and Mrs. John 
McCowen and their four children. 
Unlike some other clients, Mr. 
McCowen knew exactly what he wan- 
ted. The list of requirements he gave 
his architect was precise and compre- 
hensive. He wanted a two-floor house 
of 2,000 square feet floor area, with five 
bedrooms (3 large and 2 small), living- 
room about 250 square feet, dining- 
sitting-room, small usable hall, large 
kitchen with breakfast recess, utility, 
bathroom, cloakroom, garage with 
workshop recess and the usual offices. 
He specified the method of heating the 
water, the type of cooker, fireplace, 
floors and so on, and he even produced 
a plan drawn to scale. 


Gen people would settle con- 


Some architects would have re- 
sented this—it is a little like telling 
your doctor what medicine to prescribe 
for you—but the experienced architect 


realises that though the plan itself will TRALEE, RICKMANSWORTH, HERTFORDSHIRE: THE ENTRANCE FRONT. Advantz 
not save him any time or trouble, it is was taken of a sloping site to tuck the garage partially under the house 


Bedroom 5 
ISbtox: GS» 


Luvina-rvoom 
DAS Os exe Zu eu 


GROUND-FLOOR (left) AND FIRST-FLOOR PLANS OF THE HOUSE. The garage, not shown, is below the terrace 
7 j oe seem useful because it gives a picture 
—o c what the client has in mind, and ser 
as a basis for future discussions. 
wise architect may even give 
clients the satisfaction of believ 
that the final plan is their own 
sign—trearranged here and there 
technical reasons. 

In this case, however, the p 
was perfectly sound. Adjustme 
were necessary to suit the awkw 
contours of the ground, and ot 
minor changes made to give the fi 
bedroom a south aspect, instead 
north, and to improve and enla 
the staircase hall. But basically ~ 
plan was a logical arrangement 
the accommodation in the light 
site conditions. 

The plot has a frontage of 85 f 
to a busy main road between Bat 
worth Heath and Rickmansworth, w 
a depth of nearly 300 feet. The grov 
rises steeply (about 1 in 20) from - 
road, and also slopes from side to si 
The house is placed well up the sk 
away from the noise of traffic so as 
make the most of the views—to ~ 
west over the road, and to the e 
across the golf course. (On the da’ 


THE EAST END, OVERLOOKING MOOR PARK GOLF COURSE. The large sliding glazed door visited the house both views seemed 
opens into the breakfast room be limited only by the curvature of 1 
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By Appointment to 
Her Majesty The Queen 
Motor Car Manufacturers 

Rolls-Royce Limited 


BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 
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earth.) Itis close to the north 
boundary in order to leave a 
good width of garden for the 
south windows to look out 
upon. 

As the south-west corner 
of the house has the most sun- 
shine as well as the best view, 
the living-room is placed there, 
with the best bedroom above 
it. The south-east. corner, 
being the first to benefit from 
the warmth of the morning 
sun, is clearly the place for 
the breakfast corner, with the 
second best bedroom above 
it. The other rooms, as the 
plan will show, are fitted in 


between on the east, south 
and west fronts, the north 
front being taken up by 


utility, cloak- 
box-room and 


the entrance, 
room, stairs, 
so on. 

Making the most of the 
slope of the ground, the double 
garage is tucked partially 
under the west front, with a 
wide paved terrace, accessible 
from hall and living-room, on 
the roof of the projecting part. 
Internal steps lead up from 
the garage to the entrance 
lobby which, with the cloak- 
room, is at mezzanine level, 
six stairs below the general 
ground-floor level. The stair- 
case, with its polished beech 
woodwork and delicate balus- 
ters, has been planned in a 
way that gives a welcome 
impression of space and 
airiness to anyone entering 
the house. The ceiling, in one place, is over 
20 feet high, and there is any amount of light 
from the french windows leading on to the 
terrace. 

There is no central heating, though pro- 
vision has been made for a boiler, and there are 
ducts ready for the piping in the concrete floor 
slab. Being properly insulated, and with well- 
fitting doors and windows, the house is not 
difficult to keep warm, and the two solid fuel 
fires (in living-room and dining-room) both of 
which have deep ash pits, under-floor air supply 
and ducts to convey convected air into the 
adjoining rooms, keep the chill off even in the 
coldest weather. 

Electric and oilradiators can be used to sup- 
plement the firesifneed be. A solid fuel cooker 
in the kitchen provides the domestic hot water, 
with an immersion heater as a booster or for 
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THE EAST END OF THE LIVING-ROOM. The wide door, which leads to the dining-room, slides into th 


thickness of the wall. The living-room fire also heats the hall by warm air 


summer use; in summer cooking is sometimes 
done by gas. 

The attractive buff facing-bricks are wire- 
cuts from Leicestershire, and the gable walls are 
framed in western red cedar and faced with the 
same wood in the form of vertical tongued and 
grooved boarding. The pitched roof (within 
which there is an almost embarrassing volume 
of storage space, accessible by means of a folding 
ladder) is covered with autumn-brown sand- 
faced clay pantiles. 

Thewindows are interesting, 
having large horizontally pivoted 
opening portions with no tran- 
soms or glazing bars to obstruct 
the views. In wet weather they 
can be opened slightly at the top 
and bottom without letting in 
any rain, and when fully open, 


in hot weather, they offer a minimum of of 
struction to the passage of air. They requir 
no stays, their friction pivots, about whic 
they are roughly balanced, holding them a 
any desired angle, and they can be reversec 
or turned inside out, for cleaning. 

The cost of the house, including builes “1 
cupboards, drive, fences, terracing, etc., wa 
about £6,900. 

Illustrations : Sam Lambert. 
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THE KITCHEN, 
cellulosed, and the panels are painted. 


WELL PROVIDED WITH CUPBOARDS AND WORKING SURFACES. The cupboard frames are of Douglas fir, clea 
(Right) THE STAIRCASE SEEN FROM THE HALL. The stairs are of beech, cleat 


cellulosed, with inserts of carpet on the treads 


. CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


i 


ry NAHE early selection of our men’s team for 
Oslo leaves us with plenty of time, as 
| suggested in a certain quarter, to put a 
“cutting edge’ on our game. The players, 
however, see little object in so-called practice 
‘matches; such bridge is often, for some reason, 
anbelievably bad, and the effect is usually the 
reverse of beneficial. I can think of at least 
hwo occasions on which loss of confidence 
proved fatal on the big day. 
| At this time of year, fortunately, a more 
fealistic type of test is available. A needle 
match in a major knock-out contest is better 
calculated to keep anyone, in a bridge sense, on 
his or her toes. This applied to a recent clash 
in the London team championship for the 
Melville Smith Cup. On the one hand were 
erence Reese (captain), Boris Schapiro, Jeremy 
Flint, Tony Priday and Claude Rodrigue; on the 
other, Alan Truscott (captain), Majorie van 
/Rees, Dorothy Shanahan, Stella Hargreaves and 
M. Harrison-Gray. The well-informed reader 
will be able to estimate which team carried the 
heavier guns. The play, however, provided a 
complete answer to those who contend that no 
woman player can hold her own against the best 
men in the land. 
In Room 1, where Truscott and I opposed 
‘Reese and Schapiro, the keenness of the 
‘exchanges would have satisfied any selector 
/who had been present. Our opponents, as is 
their wont, sneaked a couple of games through 


the slips. For example :— 

- North @AKQ3 South d@& 7 2 
9'6 2 YAQT3 
O03 © K 105 
&KE53 &l872 


Schapiro (South) ended up in Three No- 
| Trumps, and West led from a long Diamond 
suit. A low Club towards dummy found West 
_with precisely Ace-Queen bare, so three Spades, 
one Heart, two Diamonds and three Clubs 
added up to nine tricks. Our team-mates in the 
other room could scarcely be blamed for missing 
_this game. Net loss, four i.m.p. 

As against this, Reese and Schapiro were 
smartly doubled in a number of less happy 
_yentures, whereas the feminine half of our team 
were treated with great respect in their room. 
| For example :— 


@J5 
9KQ10754 
| OkO72 
| a9 
@K 293 
J9862 N Oo. 
©A10965 |W _ E] 643 
&O4 S &AKI107632 
@A 1087642 
VYA3 
O38 
85 


Dealer: North. East-West vulnerable. 
Bidding, Room 1: 


South West North East 
Schapiro Gray Reese Truscott 
1 Heart 4 Clubs 
4 Spades 5 Clubs’ No bid No bid 
Double No bid No bid No bid 


The contract, which is beaten only by an 
initial trump lead, was made for a score of 750 
(honours not counting). 

Bidding, Room 2: 


South West North East 
Mrs. van Rees Flint Miss Shanahan Priday 
1 Heart 2 Clubs 
2 Spades No bid 3 Diamonds No bid 
4 Spades No bid No bid No bid 


Having held the first trick with the Queen 
of Clubs, West switched to Ace and another 
Diamond. The Ace of Spades felled the King, 
but a Club had to be ruffed in dummy before 
the play of a second round of trumps, and East 
thus made two Spade tricks which put the con- 
tract one down. Give the Nine of Spades to 
South, and we achieve the rare feat of making 
@ game at each table; as it was, we gained a net 
700 (six im.p.) on the deal. 

Freak hands abounded throughout the 


TUNING-UP -~- 
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match. Here is another example, the players 
being placed as before :— 


&9 
YAJ1096542 
O18 
KS & 10 
OKS8 N O73 
OA1096 |W El] 5052 
&l7 S &A09543 
@KJ7542 
© K874 
& 862 
Dealer, North. Neither side vulnerable. 
Bidding Room 1: 
South West North East 
3 Hearts No bid 
No bid 3 Spades No bid 3 No-Trumps 
No bid No bid No bid 


A Diamond was led to the Nine, Knave and 
Queen. Faced with communication trouble, 
Truscott led a low Club at trick 2 to the Knave 
and King; Reese returned his Spade, so the 
boldly-bid contract was made with two over- 
tricks for a score of 460. 

There was less bidding in Room 2. Miss 
Shanahan (North) does not go in for half- 
measures, and her opening bid of Four Hearts 
was followed by three passes (someone, perhaps, 
might have doubled). She had to go three down, 
but her team gained a net 310 (four i.m.p.) on 
the board. 

Reese is surprisingly conservative in some 
situations, but his judgement was vindicated 
when he held the following North cards: 

@K6 VAKISB5S OAIN9N3 && 107 

With both sides vulnerable, East dealt and 
opened One Spade; South passed, and West bid 
Two Clubs. If you pass on the North hand, as 
Reese did, there is some risk of missing a game 
in Hearts; as it happened, Schapiro was void in 
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that suit, and it was the opponents who found a 
nice four-four fit and ended up in Four Hearts 
doubled, two down. In Room 2, where East- 
West were warned after a similar start by 
North’s take-out double, they stopped at Two 
Hearts and went one down undoubled for a 
swing of 400 (five i.m.p.) against our team. 

The next example shows a contrast in the 
North-South bidding tactics: 


&AKIT62 
Dealer, South. Neither side vulnerable. 
Bidding, Room | (positions as before) : 


South West North East 

No bid No bid 1No-Trump 2 Spades 
2 No-Trumps 4 Spades No bid No bid 
No bid 


Truscott made ten tricks for a score of 420. 
In Room 2 our team-mates made better use of 
the North-South assets in another militant 
display. Bidding :— 


South West North East 

Mrs. van Flint Miss Rodrigue: 
Rees Shanahan 

No bid No bid 1 Diamond Double 

2Clubs 2Diamonds 4 Clubs 4 Spades 

5 Clubs No bid No bid No bid 


Once more, no double. South went two 
down (the contract can actually be made at 
double dummy) for a net gain of 320 (four 
i.m.p.) on the board. The story of this match 
will be completed next week. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1474, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 
not later than first post on the morning of 10. 


Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ 


Wednesday, May 14, 1958 
Notr.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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(MR., MRS., ETC.) 
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SOLUTION TO No. 1473. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 26 
which appeared in the issue of May 1, will be announced next week. 

9, Sheridan; 

Lemons; 11, Inclined; 13, Waiter; 14 and 16, Law Courts; 19, 


ACROSS.—1, Sidmouth; 5, Torpid; 


1474 . 


rales 


ACROSS 
Painter of embryo Boy Scouts? (6) 
4. “Pipe me to still and be 
“The music that I care to hear’ 

—Gerard Manley Hopkins (8) 
There should be plenty of chances in these (9) 
11. Glean an old coin (5) 
12. One kiss for the beasts (4) 
13, ‘‘All’s over, then?” Definitely! (10) 
Go off for a heavy walk with the river winding 
round (7) 

16. A tipple as prolonged on the stage (6) 
19. ‘Break, break, break, 


“On thy cold gray ——, O Sea!’”’ 
Eg —Tennyson (6) 
21. Vulgarian with the means to gamble, the 
a worm! (7) 
23. C, F. perhaps? (10) 
> 25. “And did he —— and speak to you?” 


Browning (4) 
27. Is the attire a dressing-gown? (5) 
28. The dance of the embroiderers? (9) 
29, Taciturnity as displayed by Colonel Bramble 
(8) 


30, He is surrounded by noctules when in the 
water (6) 
DOWN 
1. Now replace the receiver—at the Victoria 
Club? (8) 
2. A bit of blarney practised on a local? (6, 3) 


? 
3. Get him out of the mesh (4) 
5. I took it for granted (7) 
6. Is it the function of Kneller Hall to do this? 
(10) 
7. ‘They are slaves who dare not be 
“In the ——— with two or three’”’ 
—Lowell (5) 
8. South African chaps are seen in bowls (6) 
9. Twice the Engineers appear in the old boat (6) 
14. Captain of one of 6 (4, 6) 
17. Arich star makes a stern critic (9) 
18, ‘‘She is not old, she is not young 
“The Woman with the - - Tongue”’ 
—Sir William Watson (8) 
20. Respect the ghost (7) 
21, The obliger takes to writing, spelling, too! (6) 
22. It takes us a long time to discover the customs 
(6) 
24. You'll see the glutton in a later appearance (5) 
. “Nor on the shaggy top of —— high” 
—WMulton (4) 
10, 


The winner of Crossword No. 1472 is 


Centaur; 20, Martha; 21 and 26, Art-lovers; 27, Dartmoor; 28, 


Inlaid; 29, Stunsail; 30, Exists; 31, Preserve. 


Grilse. 


DOWN.—1, 
Siskin; 2, Drench; 3, Origin; 4, Travel; 6, Operator; 7, Proctors; 
8, Distress; 12, Dastard; 15 and 16, Tea-cup; 17, Emulsive; 18, 
Crivelli; 19, Chartist; 22, Tartar; 23, Stints; 24, Mohair; 25, 


Lt-Col. Sheepshanks, 
Arthington Hall Cottage, 
Arthington, 
Leeds. 
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First look at the quality, then look at the price! Flexello’s latest 
development, the new soft white rubber tyred furniture castor is 
priced as low as 11/9 a set of four including sockets. Why pay 
more? Mechanically perfect, these durable Flexello castors will 
give years of dependable service. Specially designed to protect 
carpets they are non-marking on parquet, 
rubber and other delicate floors. Good- 
looking too. These are only part of Flexello’s 
enormous range of domestic and industrial 
castors. 


DRY. FL 
“SHERRY 


Derry 
od 


FINDLATER. MACKIE. TODD & CO L¥® 
LONDON Wi ESTABLISHED 1823 


FSP-33 
Shock- 
absorbing 
tea trolley 
spring castors 
from 17/=a 
set of 4 
including 
sockets. 


%& A new conversion reamer and easy fitting 
instructions for the handyman with every set. 


Flexello 


FFS-46W 
Ball-bearing 
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socket furniture 
castors with = = 
CONSTANT QUALITY CASTORS mete jae hy ' A QZracious welcome fo your guests 

rite, a bone fee ee res a Hen } 

® eg 2 y Jor illustrated lea an : < - ° 

fa SS Pie nearest stockist to: ‘ EAST 18/- bottle 9/6 half bottle 

FLEXELLO CASTORS & WHEELS LTD | including Also Magnums 36/- 
- SLOUGH - BUCKS sockets. 4 
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0, no-claim — 
; () bonus for 
: motorists 


Skill and care in driving reap you a rich reward 


SCOTCH = under the Cornhill Motor Insurance plan, for the 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 


recently introduced series of no-claim bonuses gives 
WH ISKY & the prudent motorist his due. Your no-claim bonus 
d increases year by year until, with an eight years’ 

“clean sheet ”, it amounts to no less than 50%! 
sy ogee gee Furthermore a claim-free period with any insurer 
Specially selected fine whiskies qualifies for the bonus when you transfer to Cornhill. 
under the same family pro- Find out more about the Cornhill Plan. Write or ask, 
prietorship since 1790 . now, for full details of Cornhill Mctor Insurance. 


GORNHILL INSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


3B2CORNHILL, LONDON, E—.C.3 
MANsion House 5410 Established 1905 


SANDEMAS| SANDEMAN « Sons LTD 
e255 & 27 Forth Street, 


EDINBURGH 
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England can be traced by its 

buildings, and certainly this coun- 
ty has a rich and varied architectural 
eritage that is a delight and, perhaps, 
peasionally a source of envy to others. 
jut a plethora of ancient monuments 
tay be something of an embarrass- 
sent; and in these days, when town 
nd country planning is an important 
weet in the life of the nation, it be- 
pmes increasingly difficult to decide 
hich buildings are worthy of preser- 
|j@tion and the question is sometimes 
\sked—and, indeed, was discussed 
iecently in Country Lire—whether, 
a fact, we are trying to preserve too 
auch. 


\DVANCED STATE OF DECAY 
| TYPICAL example of the prob- 
lems that have to be decided by 
ine Minister of Housing and Local 
/;overnment and his opposite number 
) |§ the Ministry of Works was described 
lot long ago by Mr. John Summerson 
)a the paper he read to the Royal 
| mstitution of Chartered Surveyors, 
) when he cited the hypothetical case of 
/\n 18th-century country house. 
|. “Luckless Hall,” said Mr. Sum- 
\gerson, “is enormous and in a fairly 
\\dvanced state of decay. The agri- 
| ultural land round it was sold years 
igo. It stands in a socially bleak part 
Mf the country with bad communica- 
\fons. The last Viscount Luckless, who 
ives in South Africa, hates the house, 
tamnot sell it and wants to pull it 
flown. Everything is against Luckless 
Hall. Its history isclosed; itis doomed. 
But there is one awful and embarras- 
‘ing fact about it. It is not only a good 
beorgian house, but a very good one 
‘ndeed. Burlington himself made the 
plan, Kent enriched it and Robert 
Adam.at the height of his powers 
mstalled the gallery. On the Ministry 
o£ Housing and Local Government list 
{fis graded 1. The local authority will 
lave nothing to do with preserving it, 
bo the Minister has no option but to 
Make a preservation order. The house 
femains standing—and the dry rot 
feally gets going. What next?” 


HISTORIC BUILDINGS 
COUNCIL ACTS 

HE vital thing in the case of 

Luckless Hall and similar houses 
ls to find somebody or some body who 
will use them, and the procedure for 
Gmding an occupier, as outlined by Mr. 
Summerson, is as follows: Luckless 
Hall is d to the Ministry of 

orks, and the Historic Buildings 
Council’s Committee on Uses studies 
the case; it is registered with the 
Ministry's Bureau, and circulars are 
sent out to a large number of organisa- 
tions. No action is taken by the 
Bureau, however, until the property 
has been advertised by estate agents 
in the ordinary way. 

“At this point,” said Mr. Sum- 
métson, “‘what we devoutly hope will 
happen is this: The National Associa- 
tion for Left-handed Red-heads has 
for years been looking for premises in 
which to establish one of its regional 
colleges, oddly enough, in this area. It 
is intrigued to find that Luckless can 
be had for a song. The Historic Build- 
ings Council weighs in with an effec- 
tive grant for repairs, so most of the 
Association’s capital can be spent on 
equipping the house for the fortunate 
Students. Life returns to Luckless 
Hall The public is admitted on 
Wednesdays and Sundays at half-a- 
crown a head. The Red-heads love the 
place . 

STRIPPED OF GOOD WILL 
i his paper, Mr. Summerson 

Stressed that the dilemma imposed 
by the imaginary Luckless Hall was 
just about the worst that could be 


lr has been said that the history of 


ESTATE MARKET 


LIFE RETURNS TO 
LUCKLESS HALL 


NWN ETAT Lr 


inflicted by a country house, for here 
was a house abs olutely e 
good will. If it had been 
country house, preserva 
have been impossible. Bu 
The money spent on the 
Historic Buildings Counci 
e] 


ible and public- spirited Oo 
over-plus of e xpenditur 
maintenance of an historic bui uildi ng 
involved. 


DILEMMA OF A TYPICAL 


OWNER 
HE typical owner, said Mr. 
Summerson, was not a derelict 


aristocrat dreaming awa} 
of life over his past and |! 
he was a man of initiat 
make something new out of precious, 
irreplaceable things from the past. He 
probably farmed some land; he let off 
one wing of the house in maisonettes; 
he showed the state rooms and had 
written a guide-book to them; his own 
family residence was a fiat in the old 
stables. His budget was a narrow one, 
the kind of budget that t all of a 
dither when an architect « surveyor 
handed in an estimate for £15,000 for 


masonry repairs, or £4,000 forstripping 
and re- -leading the roofs. 
“That,” said Mr. Summerson, “‘is 


here the 
can seri 


the kind of emergency 

Historic Buildings Council 
And though he admitte 
were bad cases, and, on o 
cases, he did not think t 
trying to preserve too m 
only keeping abreast 
public thought ought to be done. 


SLOW START TO AUCTION 
LTHOUGH the sale- room was 
filled to capacity, tt 
slow start to the bidding 
Jackson-Stops and Staft’s 
office went to auction wit 
land Manor estate, whict 
acres of rich silt land on either side of 
the main Chester-Queen’s Ferry road. 
The sale, which had been = 
the Minister of Agricu 
vided into eight lots, of w 
consisting of blocks of acc 
tion land of 112 acres 8 
changed hands for £6,750 Wad £3, 750 
respectively. Two further blocks, of 
85.-acres and 48 acres, were sold 
privately after the auction. 
A BATCH OF SALES AND 
OFFERS 
BATCH of sales, some of then 
completed, others in the « g 


are reported by Messrs. 
Frank and Rutley For exa e 
acting with Messrs. Rumball and 


Edwards, they have sold 
a farm of approxi: 
with a house, thr 
range of buildings, at Amwell, ne 
Ware, Hertfordshire; and for Lady 
Readett-Bayley they have sold 


Charding 


Langar, a Queen Anne house situated 
in the triangle formed by lines joining 
Nottingham, Grantham and Melton 
Mowbray. 

Among several other auctions 


arranged by this firm are those of 
Morton Bagot Manor, a medium-s 
house with 273 acres, inc ig an 
extensive range of buildings, a grain 
drier and deep-litter houses for 900 
head of poultry, situated near Studley, 
Warwickshire; Frankham, a property 
of 68 acres at Mark Cross, Sussex, 
which they are offering with Messrs 
Charles J. Parris and Quirk; and two 

Kentish properties, Lympne Place and 
Beacon Hall, Benenden, each of which 
stands in approximately 25 acres and 
has exceptional gardens. Messrs. 
Burrows and Co. are co-agents for 
Lympne Place. 
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I’m only 
half a man 


until... 


Wal 


>) 


.1’ve had 
my first 
pipe of 


My day never really begins until I’ve 
experienced this pure leaf tobacco 
once more. Four Square is naturally 
matured and has no artificial flavour- 
ing. Consequently I get no harshness 
or ‘bite’, but the coolest of smoking 
from start to finish. 


FOUR SQUARE 


a\% 
. wa 
) Tour SQUARE | 


a \, b TORACCOs | 
\s ; 


6 VINTAGE BLENDS—all medium strength 
RED 55 Original Matured Virginia 4/11} oz. 


BLUE $5 Original Mixture ... ... 4/Il4 oz. 
YELLOW $5 Cut Cake 4/74 oz. 
GREEN 35 Mixture 4/74 oz. 


Also PURPLE $5 Curlies 4/75 0z, BROWN $5 Ripe Brown 4/74 oz, 


VACUUM PACKED TOBACCO IN | AND 2 OZ. TINS 


Cham pagre 


Charles Heidsieck 


Vii 


NT. .A-G. E I 
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What the farmer gains 
from insurance 


1958 


FARMING is a risky business, and per- 
haps the greatest benefit of wisely chosen 
insurance is peace of mind. 

There are many positive ways in 
which a good insurance company like 
the Prudential can help you in success- 
ful and progressive farming. 

If you are going to any of the shows 


listed below, you can find out all about 
insurance very simply—by visiting the 
Prudential stand. Whether or not you 
are a Prudential policy-holder you will 
be cordially welcomed, and represen- 
tatives will be there to give you infor- 
mation and advice:on the types of 


ZeX 


TIM 


a ‘a 


& 


insurance in which you are interested. aK 


YOU WILL FIND A PRUDENTIAL STAND AT ALL THESE SHOWS: 


Show Venue Show Dates | Show Venue Show Dates | Show Venue Show Dates 
Ayr Ayr Racecourse April 30-May 1 Royal Counties Winchester June 18-21 Howden Howden August 9 
Dunbarton Hospital Field, Newry Newry June 24-25 Penrith Penrith August 14 
Alexandria May 3 Royal Norfolk Norwich June 25-26 Darlington Darlington August 16 
Newark Winthorpe Airfield, Whittlesey Whittlesey June 28 Lancaster Lancaster August 20 
; Newark — May 9-10 Royal Whitchurch Heighington Heighington August 23 
Oxfordshire Oxford Airport May 13-14 Aerodrome, Bristol July 1-4 County Fermanagh Enniskillen August 26-27 
Wharfedale Bridge End, Otley = May 17 Tyrone Omagh July 2 Monmouthshire Monmouth August 28 
Royal Cornwall Truro May 21-22 Great Yorkshire Harrogate July 8-10 Mid Somerset Shepton Mallett September 2 
Warwickshire Wetlesvourne ene Formby Formby July 12 Buckinghamshire Hartwell Park, 
Cambridgeshire Doddin a May Siok Big Hears pee nr. Aylesbury See 
Sstniy Armagh LORS er * ae 4 Cumberland Carlisle July 17 High Wycombe High Wycombe September 6 
Hee cenit Rivodes “CHens ; c ae Northumberland Alnwick July 19 Yeovil Yeovil September 11 
Bet Gaun vice cy et cat rT ee a A Driffield Driffield July 23 Northamptonshire Overstone Park, 
County Antrim Ballymena ute rn Pamavady Eenavage eee i Nora tn 
E. G y van Hae Border Union Kelso July 25-26 Altrincham Altrincham September 17 
SSEX Cheeta June 11-12 Durham Chester-le-Street August 1-2 North Tyne Bellingham September 20 
Notts. & Derby Moe Park, dvaewce efor August 4 Boe oe Septem 
erby June 14 
Coleraine Y.F.C. Coleraine June 14 Bakewell Bakewell pee 


Ask the man from the PFO JIQEAITI AL 
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PRODUCER 


HOSE who have a say in shap- 

ing agricultural policy are again 

looking for acceptable ways of 
improving the lot of those smaller 
farmers who, with a limited turnover, 
are feeling the effects of the economic 
pressure being applied to our industry 
as a whole. The Minister of Agricul- 
ture has promised that something will 
be done to help them, the N.F.U. is 
examining their problems again and 
politicians, aware of the stresses in the 
agricultural constituencies, want to 
show themselves helpful. The Min- 
ister’s idea is that over the next few 
years some fresh capital might use- 
fully be injected into small farms 
which are in difficulties, if they will 
adopt measures that are sound by 
farm management standards and 
promising on technical grounds. In 
short, this would be a scheme of 
guided assistance in which advice and 
finance would be married in the hope 
of making these farms into better 
economic units. 

The N.F.U. is considering several 
ideas, but it is not clear yet how far 
the Union will sponsor proposals for 
differential prices to favour the small 
producer. It has been suggested that 
the Milk Marketing Board should 
re-introduce the bonus payment for- 
merly made on the first 400 gallons of 
milk sold off each farm, and that the 
Government should graduate the barley 
acreage subsidy to give something 
more on the first five acres grown. 
Such devices mean in effect that the 
larger farmers forgo a full price on 
what they produce in order to take 
better care of the small units of 
production. 

It is far from certain that the 
general body of farmers approve this 
principle. If they did the Milk Board, 
which is a democratic organisation 
and must bow to the will of the 
majority, would not have abandoned 
the bonus on the initial production on 
each farm. Surely the right course is 
to do everything possible to raise the 
economic status and the turnover of 
the smaller farms which are facing 
Special difficulties. Some, it should be 
added, are managing quite well to-day 
and will continue to do so. 


Raising Farm Productivity 
INCE 1939 the yield of wheat per 
acre in this country has increased 
by one-third, milk yields per cow by 
one-fifth and egg production per bird 
by one-seventh. As Mr. Joseph 
Godber, M.P., told the Sheffield 
Publicity Club, this is no picture of a 
backward or decadent industry. By 
using more machinery and _ better 
methods fortified by improvements in 
business efficiency, British agriculture 
to-day produces more than ever before. 
Its efficiency continues to rise at the 
rate of £30 million annually, as farmers 
well know when it comes to discussing 
figures at the price review. 


Where the Milk Went 
a the past year the use of milk for 
manufacturing purposes in this 
country has increased by 15 per cent. 
As we all know, milk production has 
gone onincreasing, butthe consumption 
of liquid milk has hardly kept pace. I 
am delighted to hear that in the three 
months, January, Februaryand March, 
milk consumption went up by four 
million gallons. The Milk Marketing 
Board records for the period April, 
1957, to February, 1958, show that 
cheese and butter were by far the most 
important outlets for milk used for 
manufacturing. Cheese-making took 
198 million gallons, butter 138 million, 
condensed milk 88 million, cream 36 
million and milk powder 29 million 
gallons. The biggest increase over the 


7 _ Past year has been in butter produc- 


tion, although this is a low price 
‘Outlet. Over the past year 71 per cent. 


of the total milk produced has been 
sold as liquid. 


The Ideal Friesian 


ATER this year, at the time of the 
London Dairy Show, the British 
Friesian Cattle Society will celebrate 
its jubilee year. It is now the largest 
breed society in the country, although 
in the younger generation so far as 
years count. It cannot yet be said 
that the breed has attained uniformity 
of type; to assist in the improvement 
of the breed’s conformation, the 
British Friesian Society is now borrow- 
ing an idea from the American and 
Canadian Associations which have 
made models of the ideal Holstein, to 
impress on breeders the aim they 
should keep before them. Now a model 
is to be produced depicting the ideal 
type of Friesian cow in this country. 


Estate Management Course 


WIDE range will be covered by 

the course of lectures which the 
Cambridge University Estate Manage- 
ment Club is arranging for June 25 to 
28. Sir Solly Zuckerman, who always 
has something worth saying, will 
speak on natural resources and the 
national estate, Dr. D. R. Denman on 
the recognition of the estate in land, 
Mr. P. A. Stone on building economics, 
Lord Justice Parker on the public 
interest and rights of the individual, 
and Mr. Enoch Powell, M.P., on the 
factors determining the use and 
development of land at a national 
level. There should be some stimulat- 
ing sessions. Those wishing to attend 
can obtain further information from 
Mr. J. Burgon, 74, Trumpington 
Street, Cambridge. 


Selective Weed-killers 


OST of us know about the use of 

M.C.P.A. and 2-; 4-D as selective 
weed-killers. The effectiveness of 
M.C.P.A., particularly on corn, is 
widely recognised, but there are some 
weeds, such as cleavers, chickweed, 
mayweed and the polygonum species, 
which are resistant to these two 
chemicals. D.N.O.C. has been used 
to deal with them, but it is poisonous 
and needs to be applied by a high- 
volume sprayer, so two new chemicals 
known as C:M.P.P. and P:.H.B.P.A., 
which are non-poisonous and are 
applied in low volume, will be wel- 
come this season to deal with these 
weeds. Most of us, I for one, are not 
altogether happy about using selective 
weed-killers, but I must admit that, 
when I have used M.C.P.A. to get rid 
of buttercups and thistles on pastures, 
the result has been wholly good. 


Dairy Congress 
EXT year it will be the turn of the 
United Kingdom to entertain the 
International Dairy Congress. The 
meetings will be held in London, at 
the end of June, and the Duke of 
Edinburgh has agreed to be president. 
The programme for the Congress is 
mainly scientific and technical, and the 
speakers will be high-level experts. 
But the members of the Congress will 
have the opportunity of making 
excursions in the field and, no doubt, 
they will visit the Royal Show, which 
is due to be held at Oxford next year 
in the week following the Dairy 
Congress meetings in London. 


Facts and Figures 
OR many years past farmers 
have been indebted to Primrose 
McConnell, who first produced The 
Agricultural Notebook. This has now 
reached its 13th edition; Professor 
Ian Moore has made the last revision. 
This little book, packed full of facts 
about farming practice and tables for 
reference, is published by Farmer and 
Stock-breeder Publications at 40s. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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a little more 
to pay 

a lot more 
to enjoy... 


Yes, Extra Dry Beefeater gin costs a little more than ordinary 
gin... but what a difference that little extra buys. This is 
luxury gin... triple distilled from GRAIN for extra dryness... 
crystal clearness and soft velvety mellowness. You’ve never 
tasted a gin like it. 

Try some, you’ll agree the difference in price is absurdly 
small for the added enjoyment it gives you... every time. 
Ask your wine merchant for Extra Dry Beefeater. 37/- a bottle. 


EXTRA DRY 


> Beefeater Gin 


ae A James Burrough Limited, London, S.E.11 Distillers of fine gin since 1820 


a permanent 
out-of-sight 


for PARKS, SPORTS GROUNDS & GARDENS 


Visit us at the Chelsea Flower Show, May 21st-23rd 
Stand No. 21 - Eastern Avenue 


B.O.|.L. ‘Pop-up’? Sprinklers are connected to permanent 
below ground-level piping and are always ready for instant use 
—simply by turning on the tap. When the water supply is 
turned on, the sprinkler heads pop-up and distribute gentle 
rainfall over wide areas. On shutting off the supply of water, 
the heads sink below the surface and remain hidden from 
view. If plastic pipes are used, they can be placed 
in position with the help of a verge cutter 
and the mark in the turf quickly disappears. 


vo 4m Quetn ELIZABETH Stockists for Alkathene Tube and fittings. 


BRITISH OVERHEAD IRRIGATION LIMITED 


Upper Halliford, Shepperton, Middlesex 
Phone: Sunbury 3077/8 Grams: Irrigation, Shepperton 


Write for full details to:— 


B26 
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A pen is all you need... 


If you’re going to South Africa just write and tell us when 
you want to go and how long you expect to stay. 
We will gladly advise you on planning a tour so 
that you get the best out of your visit. 

We can also relieve you of all the tedious business of 
arranging for your travel to and in the Union, hotel 
accommodation, tours and so forth. In fact, ‘all you have 
to do is enjoy your visit to this friendly, sunny land. 
Write—or call—to the Commercial Representative, 
South African Railways, South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 


sy A 


Sec, vest> 


Cotella feel that sleepwear and 
beachwear have much to learn 
from one another, and this has 
inspired this distinctive garment, 
admirably suited to both purposes. 


BY DAY 2 
an ideal beach suit 
in contrasting plain 
colours of restrained 
pastel shades. 


BY NIGHT 
the latest idea 
in slumberwear, 
silky-soft, roomy, 
attractively styled. 


Carefree comfort day and night, 
Handy to pack. Hasy to wash 
and iron. Just fine for holidays. 
All trunks are lined. Shirts and 
trunks sold separately. 


-‘CONTRASTA 
.. the new panera Wear 


For colour range and address of nearest stockist apply to: 


SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS |cotetta, 45 OXFORD ST. LONDON, W.I 


NATURAL 
SPARKLING 
WATER 


for your pleasure 
and digestion. 


IT’S A ‘NATURAL’ 
FOR YOUR WHISKY 


The most 
discerning smokers prefer 


COPE BROS. & CO, 47D: LIVERPOOL & LONDON 


B-A:T:S:F:O'R-. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY 
HOUSES IN COLOUR 
Ralph Dutton and A. F. Kersting 
Magnificent colour photographs 
—24 in all—together with Ralph 
Dutton’s outstanding text tell the 
architectural story of England’s 
country houses. 


A Heritage Colour Book 
’ 16s. net 


THE CATHEDRALS 
OF ITALY 
By J. W. Franklin 

This is the only book in English 
that deals as a whole with all the 
cathedrals. Thirty-four are des- 
cribed in detail and illustrated 
with 119 photographs and plans. 

35s. net 


POPULAR EDITIONS 
Some titles from famous Batsford 
topographical series are available 
in new paperboard binding:— 
THE ISLAND OF ENGLAND 

By J. H. Ingram 


THE SPIRIT OF LONDON 
By Paul Cohen-Portheim 


THE ENGLISH GARDEN 
By Ralph Dutton 
CHILTERN COUNTRY 
By H. J. Massingham 


LANCASHIRE 
AND THE PENNINES 
By Frank Singleton 


each 6s. 6d. net 


B-A:T:S:F-O-R- 
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THE TWO SIDES OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


understood than Samuel Pepys. 

The general view of him is that 
jhe was a bit of a dog, over-given to 
\play-houses, actresses and other mis- 
‘cellaneous women, fond of trolling a 
lay, plucking at a lute, gloating over 
{his money at the year’s end, and that, 
in between these more agreeable 
occupations, he did a bit of work for 
‘the Navy. The reason for this mis- 
understanding is that few people 
bother to read the complete transla- 
tion of the Diavy. It is an immense 
‘work and we are given from time to 
time a boiled-down version of it. 
Inevitably, these versions tend to clip 
away graver matter and to concentrate 


| NEW Englishmen are more mis- 


and his sister, his wife and his servants, 
all here become living beings, and the 
highlights of the picturesque side—the 
Plague and the Fire—are painted by 
a most vivid hand. ‘The inveterate 
novel-reader,’’ says the publisher, 
“will find it as absorbing as the Pepys 
fan,’’ and for once a blurb does not 
over-state. 

What Mr. Abernethy is after is to 
establish the rise not only of Pepys 
but of a new and significant sort of 
man. In his preface he writes of 
Charles IT as “ultimately an anachron- 
ism... an hiatus between Cromwell 
and William III, sovereigns by the 
grace of Parliament.’ A new sort of 
world was emerging in the Royal 


MR. PEPYS OF SEETHING LANE. By Cecil Abernethy 
(Allen, 25s.) 


THE TREASURED ONE. As told to Ruth Adams Knight 
(Hutchinson, 15s.) 


THE GUN-PUNT ADVENTURE. By Colin Willock 
(Faber, 25s.) 


BAYA AAAAAAAAAAQAAAA AAAI 


‘on Pepys’s idiosyncrasies and pecca- 
‘dilloes and on the stirring scenes 


through which life led him. 
And life gave him matter in 


|plenty. As a boy, he saw Charles I’s 


head roll in Whitehall. As a young 
man, he went with his cousin Edward 
Montagu to accompany Charles II back 


to his country and his throne. He 


saw the dead carted through the 
streets of London and shovelled into 
ditches, and the Great Fire wipe out 


| the landmarks of the City so that a 


man who had known the place like 
the back of his hand might find him- 
self adrift there, as men were to be in 
our own times. He saw the Dutch sail 
into the Thames. 


Profound Effect on the Navy 


All this comes into the compass of 
the Diary, but the Diary covers only 


mine years of a life that lasted for more 
than seventy. Even so, the Diary in 


a day. This other Mr. 


_ Arthur Bryant. 


the popular versions only hints at the 
fact that, behind all these stirring 
Outward scenes there was a dogged 
hard-working civil servant, wearing 
out his eyes on his job and laying 
down the foundation of the English 
Navy as it was to exist for many 
Pepys has 
in recent times been given his due, 
notably through the books of Sir 
But there has been 
need for a work fusing the two sides 


of the man—the superficial picture of 


the amusing philanderer and the 
scholarly picture of a man who seemed 


_ made to take hold of the Navy at its 


low ebb and fashion it into the instru- 
ment that was to have a profound 
effect on the rise of the British Empire. 

That boek has now been written. 
It is Mr. Pepys of Seething Lane, by 
Cecil Abernethy (W. H. Allen, 25s.). 
Here you have the whole man, and 
you have him in a book that is 
immensely readable, so that Pepys’s 
Work is made as fascinating as his 
Play and the London he lived in is 
fecreated in all its roistering reality. 
Pepys’ s father and mother, his brothers 


Society and in the Parliament’s 
groping towards authority—a world 
of science and democracy. Pepys, he 
suggests, suspected this subcon- 
sciously and gives us in the Diary 
“a self-image of the new man— 
rational, materialistic, clerkly and am- 
bitious.”” That is the man whose 
portrait, and whose social and official 
setting, he here so vividly presents. 
He shows us Pepys fighting in the 
Navy Office against many things that 
offended him, but, above all, against 
inefficiency. ‘“Among the many quali- 
ties that infused the being of this 
twenty-nine-year-old London clerk 
was a passion for order. A strong 
Puritan bias contended with a liber- 
tine sensuality, a strict conscience 
waged eternal war with a genius for 
rationalisation; gross materialism con- 
tended with an almost esthetic ideal- 
ism. But to one quality in him there 
was no opposing enemy. In Chaos, 
Samuel Pepys, like the angelic Satan, 
would have fought for Order.’”’ That 
is the heart of the picture. 


Poor Relatives and Hard Work 


And so we are here permitted to 
watch Samuel Pepys, the son of a 
beggarly tailor. He had been to St. 
Paul’s and to Cambridge University 
and he was to be throughout years of 
his life badgered by poverty-stricken 
relatives. We see him, ‘‘one of a little 
army of government clerks that helped 
to make the wheels go round in White- 
hall, a cog in a machine that was 
not overpoweringly concerned with 
whether the machine was royal, parli- 
amentary, or dictatorial.”” We see him 
moved by his cousin’s influence into 
the Navy Office and slowly but in- 
domitably rising there until “he was, 
in a sense, Secretary of the Navy.” 
And all this in nine years. 

There was much before him in the 
years that followed the end of the 
Diary. It is pleasing to know that the 
affection between him and Will 
Hewer never faltered. Hewer was the 
boy he took to Seething Lane on his 


1953 
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Every man 
has a 
‘double’ 
when it’s 
Vat 69! 


s 
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‘MUVW IOVS NOWVIIsILEaD 


Now .. . for men who 
admire good cloth. . . 


Colour Comes 
quietly 
into its Own 


Avlast it’s happened. Men are now becoming colou1 
conscious. And the people who’ve performed thi: 
minor miracle are the weavers north of the border! 
who make Scottish Woollens. 

A few months ago the words ‘Scottish Woollens 
conjured up the heavy clothes worn on the grouse 
moors. But now, men about town know better 
For the Scottish weavers are making lightweigh 
and medium cloths that appeal to the man in the 
city. And the most important point about Scottisk 
Woollens is that they use colour in a different wa} 
. . . blending subtle shades and quiet tones inte 
designs that give a definite masculine character tc 
the cloth. 

The result is a quiet revolution in men’s clothes— 
a revolution greatly welcomed by their wives. Anc 
the most significant thing about it is that this is 2 
trend which has started at the top. Men who have 
reached the peak of their professions are the mos 
enthusiastic wearers of Scottish Woollens. Yet it i 
not a matter of fashion, for such men are immune 
to the fads of fashion. It is simply that an oppor. 
tunity arose. And the men who know how to seiz« 
opportunities have found in Scottish Woollen: 
something too good to miss. 


If you would like to know more about these 
high-quality, all-wool cloths . .. these Saxonies, 
Cheviots and Worsteds that make such good use o! 
subdued colour ... write to the address below for ¢ 
copy of the new illustrated booklet ... and look for the 
symbol in your tailor’s shop. 


Scottish 
Woollens 


—SYMBOL OF THE NEW AGE OF ELEGANCE 


SCOTTISH WOOLLEN PUBLICITY COUNCIL, 
27 CHARLOTTE SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2 


OR DORLAND HOUSE, 18/20 REGENTSTREET, LONDON, S. W. 


| own move 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING —continued 


first day in the Navy Office. He pro- 
moted Will’s career as the Earl of 
Sandwich had promoted his own; and 
when finally he retired from the 
Navy “he went to Clapham where 
\Will Hewer owned a fine house, and 
\there the two lived together, con- 
genial bachelors, resting in content 


upon the harvest of their labour and 
| their honours.”” John Evelyn wrote of 


ce 


‘Pepys when he died that he was “a 


| very worthy, industrious, and curious 
|person, none in England exceeding 


him in knowledge of the Navy.” But 


|neither Evelyn nor anyone else knew 


that he had left behind him, to be 
unearthed and deciphered so many 


| years later, an outstanding work of 


both literature and history. 


INSIDE VIEW OF THE SIAMESE 
COURT 

The Treasured One (Hutchinson, 
15s.) is “the story of Rudivoravan, 
Princess of Siam, as told by her to 
Ruth Adams Knight. The Princess 
fis the grand-daughter of that King of 
Siam at whose court Anna Leonowens 
had the adventures which have been 
made so fully known by book and film. 
She says that since those days 
“Siamese women have moved steadily, 
but much too slowly, towards lives of 
their own.”’ This is the story of her 
from what she calls 
“stuffy formality’? in a court where 
the ladies-in-waiting spent their spare 
time in “constructing flower rabbits 
with violets for eyes’ to the freedom 
of the West. She is now a broadcaster 
in America. 

‘The child was ten years old when 
she was sent to learn English by 
living with an English family. A 
Norfolk rectory was chosen for her, 
and it is hardly surprising that after 
the coloured luxury of the East the 
inside of the house seemed “‘strange.”’ 
The rector’s wife was ‘“‘sweet and 
motherly,”’ but the rector was “a 
teserved, austere man’’ whose first 
action in receiving this puzzled young 
visitor was to pull her hands from her 
mouth and shake his head at her for 
biting her nails. However, she got on 
very well with the family, and was 
later removed to a boarding school at 
Eastbourne whose headmistress had 
been governess to Princess Alice, 
Countess of Athlone. ‘‘Princess Alice 
came to the school once when I was a 
resident ... We two Highnesses sat in 
State with Miss Potts sipping our tea 
and talking about, the Girl Guides.” 


Caught up in Formalities 

She went back to Siam after three 
years and found herself caught up in 
the excessive formalities of court life, 
which contrasted strangely with life in 
England. ‘‘A cold place,’ her mother 
called England, but “it had given me 
the only real sense of home I had ever 
had.’’ Now she was a lady-in-waiting 
to her sister, who had become Queen, 
though the King no longer lived with 
her. If the Queen “sat with her sewing 
I was supposed to sew also. If she 
walked in the garden, I, too, admired 
the flowers there. If she went in her 
carriage, I must be in attendance.” 

She was in a state of rebellion 
against the whole Siamese conception 
of life: and though she married a 
Siamese prince the marriage didn’t 
last long. The divorce shocked the 
royal family. She was repudiated, left 
in poverty, and married a commoner 
who held a minor government post. 
After.the war, he was given an 
Embassy job in America, but that 
Seon ended. Now they live apart, he in 
Siam, she with her children in America, 


She has taken American citizenship. 


The Prince’s daughter, the Queen’s 
sister, is now Mrs. Rudi Voravan. 

As well as the picture of a woman 
in revolt against an impossibly out- 
moded fashion of life, we have an 
account of what that life was like by 
one who knew it from the inside. 
Apart from the going to Europe of 
many of the Princes and some of the 
Princesses, it seems to have been, up 
to the last war, remarkably little 
changed from what it was in Miss 
Leonowens’s time. 


GUNNING ON THE TIDAL 
MARSHES 

I don’t know why I took up The 
Gun-punt Adventure, by Colin Willock 
(Faber, 25s.), for few things could 
interest me less than creeping up on 
wild-fowl and mowing them down 
with a powerful gun. But I am glad 
I did take it up, for it is one of those 
odd books that transcend their sub- 
ject. Mr. Willock and a friend of his 
had done a bit of shooting on the 
marsh here concerned—a marsh sub- 
ject to the tides—and they decided to 
go about the job in the ancient way 
of the punt-gunners. “I don’t know 
how many big gunners there are left 
in the British Isles. .. . The profession 
is practically non-existent.”’ They 
had, therefore, to build their own 
punt, and from that point we are in 
the adventure. It became an obsession 
that soon found them ransacking 
libraries for boat-building information, 
interviewing gunsmiths and engineers 
on the subject of the “‘cannon’”’ that 
the punt must carry, harassing the 
gun-testing authorities, and altogether 
being in the grip almost of an outside 
force that did what it would with them. 

A lot of people in varying profes- 
sions come into the story, and Mr. 
Willock has the knack of bringing 
them alive, so that the adventure 
proceeds with pithy comment from 
many angles, and with the right man 
always turning up at the right moment. 
Mr. Willock was trying his hand at 
making decoy-ducks from balsa wood. 
“T consulted .a friendly timber mer- 
chant. ‘Ah, yes,’ he said ‘what 
you want is obeche. It’s an African 
wood.’’’ Obeche! Who ever heard of 
obeche? Well, Mr. Willock did, and 
that’s the way the whole story goes. 


—— 


A YOUNG HORSEWOMAN’S 
EXPERIENCES 


HEILA WILLCOX, who, although 
only twenty-two, recently won the 
Badminton Horse Trials for the second 
year in succession, against strong 
competition, has written a most read- 
able book Three Days Running 
(Collins, 15s.). In it she describes how 
she started without any background of 
horses, and how she gained her experi- 
ence through trial and error, Her 
first pony was lucky, as it thrived des- 
pite the fact that, as a child and 
through ignorance, she put it to work 


too young. Later she showed 
herself more than worthy of the 
first-class instruction she received. 


Now unquestionably she is a talented 
horsewoman. 

In consequence of this and of 
Sheila’s ability to write naturally and 
freely, her book is interesting and 
informative. She tells us of the beauti- 
ful hack, Blithe Spirit, which is now 
owned by Mrs. Mackintosh, but which 
she originally found and produced, 
and of how she obtained her famous 
Trials horse, High and Mighty. Her 
account of the way in which she 
trained him and of their experiences 
together will interest everyone engaged 
in preparing horses for one- and 
three-day contests, as well as the 
many people who enjoy an unusual 
book of this description. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS & 
CROWN JEWELLERS 


WAILHES 


ARMAND 


y carat gold watch £13.10.0 
Steel and chrome £9.10.0 


g carat gold watch £13.2.6 


g carat gold watch on cords 
£22.0.0 


18 carat gold automatic 
watch £75.10.0 
Stainless steel £28.0.0 


Illustrated Catalogue of 
Watches sent on request. 


GARRARD ¢Coltd 


crown jewellers 


112 REGENT STREET 
LONDON W.1 


FORMERLY THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LID. 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 
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GIRDLE 
Dior Model 18, white or black 
Sizes 25” —32" 


BRASSIERE 

Dior Model 220, white or black 
B cup sizes 32” — 38” 

C cup sizes 34” — 38” 


la gaine Christian Dior, Market Harborough, Leicestershire 


| ALL the latest contours 
. A are already being shown 
among the light summer 
dresses. Cottons come in both 
|the trapeze and the sack lines, 
linens and the numerous linen- 
| ae blends as sheath dresses, 
}dresses with ballooning backs 
jas wellas the trapeze. For these 
| the skirts are knife-pleated and 
the short jumper tops hang over 
| the waistlines, or the long moul- 
| ded bodicescontinue to the hips, 
where they join the skirt. These, 
| though, form the minority, for 
the wide-skirted waisted dress 
is still the favourite. 
| Colours include the most 
vivid of reds, oranges and yel- 
lows, picture postcard blues, 
greens and the hot pinks of the 
Impressionist painters. The 
prints that are a riot of orange 
and geranium pink flowers or 
similar lively contrasts are 
proving the best sellers, and all 
this blaze of colour looks right 
forthe more adventurous styles, 
which, with their shorter skirt 
lengths and sleeveless bodices, 
can take a bright colour with 
complete success. The only 
additions seem to be beige and 
black. Mousy browns with a 
pinpoint of blue or green plus 
white form sophisticated prints 
for cotton shirtwaist dresses, 
though here too the strong plain 
shades are fashionable. 
All sides to the question of 
a summer dress can be studied 


a 
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A BLAZE OF COLOUR 


A narrow suit and_loose- 
backed straight dress are both 
in a creaseless slubbed rayon, 
the suit in raspberry red, the 
dress in cornflower blue. Under 
the jacket of the former goes 
a square-necked dress with 
high waist. The latter has a 
pale sash (Dorville) 


(Left) A semi-fitting beltless 

dress and a jacket in cyclamen 

pink linen is striped with 
white (Miss Terry) 


(Right) A cotton dress and 
jacket for town in cornflower 
blue and white, the dress with 
short sleeves and a_ high 
square neckline (Horrockses) 


in the Budget Shop at Harrods. The trapeze dress is shown in a coarse linen and 
noticeably shorter than its companions on the rail. It is lined throughout with 
stiffening so that it hangs away from the figure and retains its shape, has two deep 
flapped pockets put on low down either side in front and buttons right down from a 
collarless neck. A similar coarse linen-like fabric appears as a dress with a balloon- 
ing back from shoulder to hem and slender and semi-fitting in front. A sling collar 
folds across the throat in front and dips at the back for a few inches, buttoning on 
the point. The sheath dress, again sleeveless, fits closely from the circular neckline, 
and it is belted with the material. Rose and cyclamen pinks, string-colour, deep 
blues and flame red appear for these linens. A cotton printed with star shaped 
flowers, arranged petal to petal, is the more familiar shape with strapless sun top, 
full gathered skirt and brief fitted bolero that ends below the bustline. But this, too, 
has the neckline high and square. Colour mixtures for this stylised flower print 
include cornflower blue, green or mushroom brown with black and white. Cotton 
coats made from strong poplin are tailored like a raincoat and again are violent in 
colour, orange, lemon, pink and jade, with dark blue, black and beige as well. 

Linen shoes match the dresses and summer two-piece suits at Fortnum and 
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to H.M. The Queen 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 


eed 


An example of the extensive range 

to be seen in our Antique Furniture 
and Decoration Department, 

which is fully equipped to advise 

on all questions of interior decoration. 


A Regency Teapoy of 
unique design in 
rosewood inlaid with 
satinwood, on a turned 
pedestal. Circa 1815 


1’ 8” square 
2’ 11” high : 
HUPPERT LITD., 


ASPREY & CO LTD *+ 165/169 NEW BOND STREET - LONDON W1 


FAMED CREATORS OF STYLED 
SWEATERS NOW PRESENT THIS 
FASHIONABLE “‘DRESS-MAKER” IN 
PURE LAMBSWOOL. 


NOW: AVAILABLE IN SIZES: 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42. 


COLOURS :— 
ICE BLUE, ALPINE PINK, BLACK, 
PRIMROSE, HONEY BEIGE, CHERRY. 


YOU CAN ORDER BY POST 
Postage and Insurance 2/- Extra 


Vaso 2 Paterson 


Scotland’s Most Famous Knitwear Distributors 


62 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 


OUR ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
1808 1958 


84/- 


5 - GARDENIA- CUIR DE RUSSIE - N° 


CHANEL 


PARIS 


THE MOST TREASURED NAME 


TRICONYL 
TWIN KNITS 
Handsome, washable 
summer knitwear 
Navy/White, White/Navy, 

§ Royal|/White, Sky/White, 
All White. : 
3 Sleeve Jumper 
£6-15-0 
"3 Sleeve Cardigan 
£ 


By 


SKIRT in Everpleat 
Triconyl—White, Black, 
Navy, Pink, Sky, Beige, 
Mink, Turquoise, Coral, 
Charcoal. 94 gns. 
All Sizes. 
Post & packing 2/-. 


22- BOIS. DES [LES 


IN PERFUME 


m’s. Lasts are elegant; with pointed toes, 
dium heels and a flat bow of the fabric, they 
in step with fashion. So are the beige or 
bral dresses that are either sleeveless and 
quare-necked with a gored skirt, and sheaths 
bith short sleeves and a waistcoat effect on the 
jodice. A two-piece, the dress of which is 
traight and high-waisted, has a straight jacket 
jo match. Cloche hats made of a light straw 
jwathed with an organza scarf all match, 
ind stockings tone too. 


N the Simpson collection for summer there is 
a narrow sleeveless dress made from 
Moygashel’s Springbak that is a blend of linen 
with the requisite proportion of Terylene to 
fender it creaseless. The dress has two patch 
ckets on the chest, is slit for a few inches down 
the centre front of the neckline that circles the 
base of the throat and zips up the back. It can 
be worn with or without a belt and is either 
titrus yellow, black or string-coloured. A Sea 
Island cotton in a Paisley print of greens and 
feds with bracken brown is as light as a feather 
for packing and made up with a shirt top and 
‘fall gathered skirt. Another shirtwaist style for 
town or country wear is in a muted blend of dim 
| brown and white touched with sky blue and has 
\long sleeves and a pleated skirt. 
| Sailcloth separates at Lillywhites are 
‘tailored smartly and the colour range is strong, 
‘lemon, orange, jade, sailredand indigo blue. Deep 
| pockets are set on the gored skirts with white 
saddle stitching, and these skirts button down 
|'the front. Slacks taper to the ankles; so do 
jeans. 
Among the shorts both the long Bermuda 


A 


Plaited leather casual shoes in red 
and white (Dolcis) 


(Right) The classic tailored button- 
through dress in heavy lemon 
cotton poplin, with wide collar 
turned well back from the throat. 
It is worn with a neat leather belt 
(Horrockses) 


typeand theshorteronesareshown. 
Long-sleeved shirts, tailored like a 
man’s, can be worn over the slacks 
orskirts. Or they can be tucked in. 
The smart thing is to roll sleeves 
up over the elbows and to contrast 
them in colour with the rest. 
Woolland’s are displaying 
during one month all the latest 
fashions culled from European 
centres, as well as designs from the 
famous London model whole- 
Salers, fabric houses and makers of 
accessories, together with soft 
furnishings and furniture, table 
and kitchen equipment. In the 
boutique original models can be 
inspected, the ultra-smart loose 
backed dresses of Balenciaga, the 
puffed evening skirt of Simonetta, 
the flowing trapeze silhouette, 
Shorter than ever, of Ives St. 
Laurent, now functioning at 
ior’s in Paris, all of them the 
Source of inspiration for the 
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more startling lines shown by the whole- 
salers among the less inexpensive clothes. 
Horrockses’s rosy cotton tying under the 
bust with a drawstring that holds down the 
folds and completely loose at the back is 
there; a shantung dress, also with a short 
narrow skirt and scoop neckline, is made 
with a brief bodice curving down to about 
the waistline, which is not indicated in any 
way. 

Dorville’s white sheath fringed above 
the knee is another fashion pointer, also 
Susan Small’s easy version of the loose 
short jacket with simple waistless dress 
carried out in navy and white spot silk. An 
ivory canvas weave wool coat inclines out- 
wards from narrow shoulders to a moderate 
hemline and has a flat bow set on the end 
of the hidden placket fastening. From 
Italy there are excellent knitted cottons; 
a sturdy cardigan with three-quarter 
sleeves and a V neckline being a splendid 
design for ordinary occasions with exciting 
silk shirts and overblouses and_ beach 
clothes. 

A débutante department contains 
short cotton evening dresses, gay with 
roses, some dashing versions of the chemise 
dresses and puffball skirts, middy suits with 
narrow jumper-like jackets and skirts of 
rayon tweeds, Irish handwoven tweeds, as 
well as all kinds of casuals and separates. 
Colour makes it a lively department, but 
outlines are clear cut so that the whole feel- 
ing is fresh and young. A cool vertically 
ribbed cotton Italian sweater is delightful; 
so is a sleeveless white lawn blouse from 
Switzerland pleated all over. 

Joyce REYNOLDs. 


(Left) Blue and white spot cotton dress with a 
fitted bodice with a white bow trimming—a 
design for the young set. There is a jacket to 
match (Horrockses), The straw sun hat is 
decorated with multi-coloured beads (Dolores) 
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A SMALL ELEGANT HEPPLEWHITE MAHOGANY WORK TABLE WITH 


SLIDING SCREEN. Width 23 inches. 


JOHN BELL «f ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
! The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


E CEN ‘ 


A very fine Antique early eighteenth-century two chair-back Settee 
Extreme width over arms 54 inches. 


with loose upholstered seat. 


An interesting Antique Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany Breakfast Table or 
small Dining Table built on the lines of a sofa table. When the leaves 
are raised, the top measures 36 inches by 434 inches. 


BRIDGE STREET 
AS BOE ReD Ree 


Telephone: 24828 Telegrams & Cables: ‘‘ Antiques,’’ Aberdeen 


BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


M. HARRIS: SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


44-52, 
NEW OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone: MUSeum 2121 


Telegraphic Address: Artisonne Phone London 


Fine Mahogany Sheraton 
Secretaire Bookcase in- 
laid with Satinwood. 
Four drawers in bottom 
cupboard. 


Width 3 ft. I inch. 
Height 6 ft. 10 ins. 
Depth 1 ft. 10 ins. 


PRICE £250 


Trollope & Sons (London) Limited Re 
West Halkin Street, Belgrave Square, S.W.1 AxrIOus DEE 
Telephone: Sloane 4511 ARSOCLATION 


LER oy Antiques 


